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Anheuser: -Busch Brewing 
Ass'n 


Makes a Specialty of 
Bottled Beers for 


family use. 


The materials used for their brews are the very 
best obtainable both in this country and abroad. 
CORN, which is so generally used by other brewers, 


does not enter into the products of the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


Hence their motto: 


“Not How Cheap, But How Good.” 


Invigorates, rejuvenates and prolongs life. 


—“the Greatest of Tonics.” 
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B. & 0. S.-W. 


“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 


ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 
COLUMBUS, 


WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURG 
BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 
ow 

Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 

Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 

B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 

For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 
G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY 
Asst Gen’l Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Franz. 
Rals, 


of Haarlem, 


painted the original of 
this picture 300 years 
ago. He 
‘the Velasquez of the 


was called 


North.’’ He was one 
of the master painters 
of the world, and ‘‘a 


jolly good tellow, which 





nobody can deny.’’ 





Nobody can deny, either, that the best place in the West to buy Fine 
Pictures in Oil or Water Color, or in any of the finer methods of repro- 
duction, in which the charm of immortal originals is preserved, is at 


Che Poonan & Kocian Gateries, 
617 Locust Street, $t.. Louis. 


Artistic Framing a Specialty. 
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DIXIE FLYER, 


A Handsome New Daily Train from 


ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHEAST 


via Ulinois Central Railroad. 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 
ATLANTA and 


CHATTANOOGA, 
TACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


Cc. C. MCCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, 
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Savings Accounts 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 
each year, at the rate of *% 2% % % 


4% PER ANNUM. 


Lincoln Trust Company, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
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THE MIRROR IN PARIS. 





American visitors in Paris will find THE MIRROR on 
sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de 1’Opera. 
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HADJI ABDU EL YEZDI. 





from whose imaginary poem Sir Richard Francis 

Burton pretended to have translated his poem, 
the ‘‘Kasidah.’’ This fiction is alone responsible for 
the claim that Burton’s poem was a literary hoax. The 
Hadji Abdu was Burton and, if we judge by Burton’s suc- 
cessful pilgrimage to Medinah and Mecca, he was as good a 
Hadji, in all the formularies, as the best of them. The 
story of Burton and the setting forth of the ‘‘Kasidah’s’’ 
philosophy have been printed in the tweltth number of 
the MIRROR PAMPHLETS, under the title of ‘‘A Gipsy 
Genius.’’ The tale of Burton’s life is a romance, and the 
romance is finely topped off with the agnostic poem by 
which Burton will live rather than by his famous unexpur- 
gated translation of ‘‘The Arabian Nights.’’ The MIRROR 
PAMPHLETS are sold at 5 cents per copy. Subscription 
for one year (twelve numbers) 50 cents. 
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HOW THE EDITOR STANDS. 





A RESPONSE TO AN INQUIRY. 


i ee on a postal, received last Sunday. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

How in hell do you stand, anyway, as between 
Bryan and McKinley? I can’t make out from your 
article. Do you know, yourself? 

Respectfully, 
N.C. L. 

St. Louis, August 11, 1900. 

As between Bryan and McKinley there doesn’t seem 
to be much call for a stand of any sort, even though 
to vote for either would be what is ‘called a lay 
down. One must confess to considerably more respect 
for Bryan, tne consistent man, than for McKinley, 
the political wobbler. The crowd around Bryan may be 
bad in one way, but the crowd around McKinley is no bet- 


ter. The first crowd is ‘‘agin  everything.’’ The 
second is ‘‘out for everything.’’ The editor of the 
MIRROR believes that the election of Mr. Bryan 


would very soon show us that the gold standard is not se- 


cure. Bryan would coerce his own party to act against it 
and, once the tide setin that direction, we should soon see 
how slight is the fidelity of some gold Senators to the yel- 
low metal. As concerns imperialism, Mr. Bryan’s plat- 
form means no more than Mr. McKinley’s platform. One 
believing in luck as an extricant from our troubles could 
stand oo either. The editor of the MIRROR does not 
believe in giving up the Philippines. Neither does he be- 
lieve in a colonial policy like the Porto Rico tariff policy. 
Mr. McKinley is almost contemptivle in his opportunism. 
His sanctimonious evasion of the query as to what he intends 
to do, by saying he ‘‘waits on the people,’’ is demagogic 
trickery as vile as any ever attributed to Mr. Bryan. The 
editor of the MIRROR is not a ‘‘trustophobe,’’ but he, 
like all other persons who flatter themselves that they are 
sensible, does not like the trust and plutophilic dominance 
in the councils of Mr. McKinley. As a Democrat, the 
editor of this paper would like to hear some Democratic 
doctrine on the tariff from the alleged Democratic candi- 
date, for the editor of this paper believes, sincerely, that 
the Democratic tariff policy of 1888 or 1892, it applied 
vigorously, would cure all the financial evils for which free 
silver is prescribed, would smash the monopolies and 
would relieve us of any grievous colonial or imperial 
problem. Between the classism of Mr. Bryan, the silver- 
ite, and the classism of Mr. McKinley, the Haman-high 
protectionist, there is no choice. A candidate whose ten- 
dencies, unconscious though they be, are anarchistic, is 
not better than a candidate whose tendencies are imperial- 
istic. Mr. Bryan is dangerously sincere. Mr. McKinley 
is dangerously insincere. The latter may not be an impe- 
rialist now, as the editor of this paper thinks he is not, 
but there is no guarantee that he would not be six months 
Mr. McKinley is reminiscent of the Roman’s 
view of woman’s constancy: ‘‘Gotake a summer breeze 
to bed, or keep thy running water ona shelf.’’ The editor 
believes in the consent of the governed for the Southern 
‘‘nigger’’ as much as he believes in it for the Tagal. Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Bryan are both silent on ‘‘the rights of 
man’’ in the South. Why? They look for votes there. 
The Democracy is absurd when its professions for the 
Filipino are compared with its actions towards the negro. 
The editor of this paper believes in an income tax. He is 
opposed to ship-subsidies. He is opposed to the rule of 
the rich; alsotothe rule of the mob. Plank for plank 
the Kansas City platform is not so much worse than the 
Republican platform, but it is more extreme because it is 
the platform of the ‘‘outs,’’ reaching for support from all 
The Kansas City platform contains 


from now. 


sorts of disaffection. 


absolutely nothing in the way of a proposed Philippine 
policy that the Republicans cannot say is their policy. 

That is how the editor of the MIRROR stands—erect, 
attracted neither to the frenzies of Mr. Bryan nor the 
gelatinous quaverings of Mr. McKinley. It does not make 
any difference to the editor of this paper how the election 
is going. Mr. Bryan may win or Mr. McKinley may win. 
The triumph of either will not be a blessing. Mr. Bryan’s 
election will not be any more dangerous, in the long run, 
than Mr. McKinley’s. We have seen how the crowd 
around Mr. McKinley took the election of 1896 as a sort of 
carte blanche order to do as they pleased for themselves and 
their friends. While Mr. Bryan might give us free silver, 
Mr. Hanna and his crowd will proceed to take everything 
in sight. In the long run the raising of such corruption as 
we have seen since ’96 to the th power, after 1900, would 
be not less dangerous than Altgeld victorious. Stevenson, 
the ‘“‘headsman,’’ means office spoliation. He is no better 
than Grosvernor, who damns civil service reform. 

The editor of the MIRROR, as between all the candi- 
dates, believes in Col. Theodore Roosevelt, in spite of his 
overstrained strenuosity. He compares with Mr. Bryan 
for force of conviction. He is in favor of the merit system 
in office. He is safe on the money question, and an analy- 
sis of his imperialism will leave nothing that any American 
could object to. He is not a tool of the corporation con- 
tributors to campaigas. He is not a panderer to mob 
He is the only figure in politics that divides the 
Bryan, as a man who 


passion. 
admiration of the people with Mr. 
knows what he believes and dares to say it and would dare 
to do it. 

This does not tell N.C. L. how the editor of the 
MIRROR will vote, does it? It does not. The editor of 
the MIRROR will not vote until election day. Many 
things may happen between now and then, to bear upon 
the claims of the great parties for a man’s suffrages. They 
will decide the votes of hundreds of thousands of men. 
They will decide the election. W. M. R. 
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OUR COURSE IN CHINA. 





THE UNITED STATES IN A DELICATE POSITION. 


ITHOUT doubt, the United States has come to a 
\W place in the progress of negotiations with and 
concerning China, extrication from which, 
with credit, will call for the finest kind of diplomacy. 
ranted that Minister Conger is safe, that he and his 
retinue are safely delivered at Tien Tsin, and that all the 
other ministers are safe, what is there to be done? 

The situation is complicated for the United States by 
our declaration in favor of the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, and ‘‘the open door.’’ Having so 
declared, we must, in all honor, stand by our declaration. 
But that may involve consequences which those who ap- 
prove our attitude have not foreseen. 

To anyone who has studied the history of nations it is 
plain that Russia, once embarked in war with China, will 
never relinquish whatever she may gain. Russian armies 
will remain in China even after reparation and indemnity 
have been exacted. The same is true of Germany. The 
Germans will not abandon any advantages they may gain. 
They have been too aggressive before the present trouble to 
diminish their aggressiveness now that the blood of Von 
Ketteler calls for vengeance. Great Britain cannot back 
down in China in the presence of such rivals. She has 
already, in the opinion of many of her own people, backed 
France would support anything done by 
The European Powers 





down too often. 
Russia, and Italy is pro-English. 
are, by all the conditions,forced into such position that they 
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can not avoid the partitioning of China, or the retention of 
‘‘spheres of influence,’’ the influence being that of arms. 

China, therefore, acts in accordance with an acutely 
correct perception of the situation in calling on the United 
States for protection against invasion. 

The United States would seem to be pledged to with- 
draw her troops in China the minute Minister Conger is 
safe, and arrangements are made with a stable government 
to atone for the act of warin shelling our legation. Either 
we must do that or we must remain in China and proclaim, 
with force to back the proclamation, that we are there to 
protect the Chinese against the world. Either we must 
get out of China altogether or remain there guarding 
China’s interests against Europe. It would be an inspiring 
spectacle to behold the United States dictating to the world, 
but the reflection comes that there would be something 
anachronistic in the greatest modern republic in practical 
alliance with a barbaric, colored power against the Caucasian 
civilization. The question arises whether we should be 
willing to fight for the integrity of such a government as 
China may possess, for it is not conceivable that the Euro- 
pean Powers would relax their grasp on China at our 
demand. And yet to withdraw without making the de- 
mand would be a violation of our word and a deliberate 
abandonment of all chances for the extension of American 
trade in China. Would the people of the United States 
favor meeting a world in arms for the sake of a lot of 
barbarians? If not, would they favor our Government’s 
retirement from the field and the abandonment of trade 
advantages? The United States troops might not with- 
draw until the Chinese question was settled, but the Chinese 
question never will be settled so long as the European 
Powers hold a foot of Chinese territory, and this will be 
the case even after the deposition of the Dowager Empress 
may be accomplished and with it the restoration of _ Kwang 
Hsu to power with a council of liberal reformers. Kwang 
Hsu may favor reform and toleration of foreigners. The 
Chinese people do not, and the people are more powerful 
than their rulers. Either the United States must abandon 
China to anarchy and the conflicting interests of the 
European Powers, or it must stand ready to fight civiliza- 
tion in behalf of barbarism, or it must participate in some 
way in the partitioning of the Empire, if it shall enter into 
condominium for the firm settlement of authority. The 
Powers, as a Committee of Safety for the government of 
of China, must fallout. And in that event it might be 
ignominious in the United States simply to withdraw and 
watch the dismemberment from afar. 


The United States in alliance with China would be 
absurd. The United States in alliance with partitioning 
Powers would be a violation of our professions. The 
United States drawing off and leaving China to its fate and 
abandoning United States interests would be cowardly. 
The United States policing China without compensation 
would be a waste of men and time and money. 


It is suspected, and not without reason, that Japan is 
not so unfriendly toward China as most of us imagine. 
Blood is thicker than water and Chinese and Japanese have 
much in common. They are neighbors. 
near to China must fear Russian and other aggression 
there as a menace to her growing power. If the European 
Powers control China, Japan must abandon hope of ex- 


Japan could not even take Korea. If 


Japan being 


panding there. 
Japan could combine with China, could apply Japanese 
ability to the direction of the vast human masses of China, 
the result would be a world Power of stupendous propor- 
tions. China, led by Japanese, well armed, well drilled 
and animated by Japanese intelligence, would be the real 
Yellow Peril of which the Western world has had visions. 
China, prepared to fight with the Japanese against the 
whites, as furiously, scientifically and effectively as 
Japanese fought against China, with the possibility of a 


Japan, with its 


large navy, would present a vast problem. 
see the opportunity for self- 


newborn ambitions, must 
aggrandisemeat in China. It must also see grave danger 
to those ambitions in the mustering of European Powers 


in China and in the fact that those Powers will, in time, 


Ghe Mlirror. 


put a veto upon Japanese expansion. For these reasons it 
would be odd, to say the least, to see the United States 
leagued with the two yellow Powers against the white race. 
And that would be the meaning of any stand by this coun- 
try against partition. 

The United States may demand the open door to trade, 
but the open door may provea fiction. The conflict in 
China is a conflict due to a desire for trade. Russia and 
Germany are looking for markets. Great Britain is doing 
the same. Why should those Powers share trade with 
this country, after they may have fought for the right to 
trade, while this country looked on and partly sympathized 
with China in trying to keep out the foreigner? If this 
country will not contribute force to open the door, why 
should it profit by the expenditure of energy by others in 
opening the door? 

The European Powers must eventually go to war over 
China, partition or no partition. They cannot stay harmon- 
They must conflict when they shall 
have divided up China. The United States has some in- 
terests that must be involved in either event. If we take 
part in the concert, we shall have to take part in the clash 
that must destroy the concert. If we resent partition we 
may have to fight and, having fought, we should demand 
something in the event of victory. 

In view of all these considerations it seems that the 
United States is in the Chinese muddle now beyond all 
hope of extrication and will be for the next hundred years, 
unless we withdraw from the affair altogether and leave 
China to its fate. That would be avoiding an issue. The 
United States cannot afford to stand for pagan barbarism 
against Christian civilization, sham though the latter may 
be. Wearein China, and the logic of the situation is, 
that if the Chinese Empire is to be destroyed we shall take 
our share of it, in the belief that its falling into our hands 
will be better for the Chinese and for the world at large 
than would be the grabbing thereof by other Powers. 
Whatevex be our professions and intentions now, the final 
partitioning of China cannot come without our having a 
We are in the stream of events and we can- 
not escape from it. We cannot withdraw within ourselves. 
We must go forward, not backward. We must not be 
shut out of markets. We must not place too great reliance 
upon understandings as to markets with nations that are 
We must, inthe long run, take our 
own wherever we find it. If we withdraw from the East 
now we practically withdraw from the world, and that 
would be to become the China of the West. W.M.R. 
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ized in a concert. 


hand in it. 


our rivals in trade. 


(For the MIRROR.) 
OW in the west the daylight dips 
i‘. While by the pool the Summer stands, 
With stain of purple on her lips 
And scarlet flowers in her hands. 


Within the watery mirror there, 
Narcissus-like she sees her face, 

So pale, so sweet, so mortal fair, 
And lingers spell-bound by its grace. 


The morning red is vanished now, 
The splendor of the noon is gone, 
And, like a veil on cheek and brow, 
The wreathed mist is clinging wan. 


A breath from meadows shorn exhales, 
A sigh goes down the forest ways, 

The dryads of the woody vales 

Are mourning for the passing days. 


And Summer hears the warning note, 
As by the reedy pool she stands, 

Her fading tresses all afloat 

And scarlet flowers in her hands. 


Louise A. McGaffey. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Nasty Picture Machines 
N various cities the police are doing a good work in de- 
| stroying the slot-machines for gambling purposes, 
There is another class of slot-machines, however, to 
which the police should devote attention. If they will look 
at the moving pictures presented to the public in various 
machines with names ending in ‘‘scope’’ or ‘‘graph,’’ the 
police will be justified in taking axes to the devices. In 
many of these machines the pictures are unspeakably sug- 
gestive. The scenes depicted are salacious in the extreme, 
in addition to being vulgar, and, in some instances, the 
obscenity of the productions is enough to shock the most 
hardened ‘‘rounder.’’ These picture machines are of easy 
access to boys and girls. Some of the machines are 
operable by the dropping of one cent in the slot. This 
permits the children to see even more of the filthy picturing 
than would be possible if the price were held up to the 
nickel standard. To see the boys and girls together look- 
ing at these nasty pictures is to realize what enormous 
possibilities for mental and physical corruption and pollu- 
tion are contained in the machines. Some of the scenes 
presented stop short only of the pornographic photography, 
sampies of which callow youths sometimes bring back from 
Paris. And the stopping short of the naked truth only 
makes the revelation the more fascinating. No ‘one ever 
heard of any of the men running these moving picture 
parlors turning away a child who wanted a peep. And any 
observer cannot have failed to notice the confusion of young 
women who have been enticed into viewing the pictures. The 
most liberal of us must revolt at the idea that men should be 
allowed to pollute the minds of children with filthy pictures 
that canmakea young woman blush. These moving picture 
machines are running in every city in the country and 
their patrons are mostly little folks. Absolutely no pro- 
vision is made by the authorities for protecting the chil- 
dren from such stuff. The machines are owned by power- 
ful corporations. Hence the newspapers are quiet about 
the nastiness, for the introduction of which to the minds of 
little boys and girls the management should be tarred and 
feathered. The gambling machines are innocent com- 
pared with the picture machines. The police of every 
city should inspect the picture machines wherever ex- 
hibited and smash those showing foully suggestive scenes. 
Meanwhile parents should be careful how they allow their 
children to peep into the picture boxes. Wholesale defile- 
ment of the mind of children is the gravest danger that 
threatens American social life and the severest measures 
against corporations and individuals engaged in such de- 
filement, as a regular business, will be justified by the 
courts and by public opinion. 
se 
Missouri May Go Republican 
THE best thing that could happen Missouri would be 
for the State to go Republican. It has been Democratic 
by brutal majorities for too long. The Missouri brand of 
Democracy has been hostile to investment. This has kept 
investment out of the State. It would be good sense for 
business men to vote with the Republicans, for a backset 
and the capitalist-bleeders 
would mean business advancement for the State. There is 
a chance this year that Missouri may be carried for the 
Republican candidate for Governor, Mr. Flory, even 
though the State go for Bryan at the sametime. Four 
years of Stephensism has disgusted the business element 
of Democracy. The absolute control of the party by the 
men who made Stephens means, in the event of Demo- 
cratic success, four years more of Stephensism under a 
different name. There is a deep disgust in the State 
Democracy with the close corporation of political jobbers 
who put up tickets and then manipulate the party to ratify 
the tickets in convention. The defection of such a man as 
Col. Richard Dalton, single-taxer though he be, to the 
support of Mr. Flory, is significant. The Republicans can 
carry Missouri this year if they are united. And no one 
knows this better than the Democratic leaders. They are 
scared. They can only win by Republican treachery. 


for the corporation-haters 
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Rural Aestheticism 

OUT here in old Missouri there has been begun a move- 
ment which will, undoubtedly, spread all over the country. 
It is a movement with an esthetic, and, at the same time, a 
utilitarian turn. The realization of its object would do 
much to put something more into the life of the ruralist. 
The Bunceton Eagle has persistently urged farmers in i t 
neighborhood to give names to their farm homes, arguing 
that such nomenclature would give standing to the farm, 
make people better acquainted with it, and add to the man’s 
pride in’ keeping it up. The reform has been begun in 
Boone county, this State, where there are a number of 
farms to which the owners have given pretty names sug- 
gested by the surroundings, and the result has been to 
make the farmers spread themselves to keep their places in 
such condition as to justify the prettynames. ‘‘The Smith 
farm’’ or ‘‘the Jones farm’’ does not sound as well as 
‘¢Walnut Hill’’ or ‘‘Clover Leaf’’ or ‘‘Elmcroft,’’ and the 
latter names indicate a certain pride in and affection for the 
place as a home, quite distinct from the conception of the 
farm as a place for hard work in raising things. The 
Columbia, (Mo.) Herald, the best country weekly in the 
United States, testifies that this naming of farms has proved 
a good thing. The farmer who chooses a pretty name for 
his place, and then tries to keep the place up to the name, 
and puts up over his gate the name, attractively painted, 
not only adds to the interest and attractiveness of the coun- 
try road, but gives the passerby a higher opinion of the 
land and its owner. It is but natural to suppose that a 
prettily named and handsomely kept farm would be of 
greater value and more easily sold than a farm of the other 
kind. As the Columbia Herald says: ‘‘Stockmen have 
come to realize the value of a name for their stock farms, 
and nearly every stock farm of any size or consequence 
bears some name. The growers of stock ought not to have 
a monopoly of the naming.’’ There are those, to be sure, 
who will howl down this suggestion on the ground that it 
smacks of the custom of the rural gentry of England, but 
most of the howlers will be found to have no farms to name, 
or, if they have, the farms are not among the best-kept in 
the county. This naming of farms would be a great move- 
ment in facilitation of that free rural mail delivery which is 
certain soon to be inaugurated. It would generate a bene- 
ficial rivalry among farmers, and, in the natural logic of 
things, help along the good roads movement, for the fine 
farm will bring the fine road much more surely than the 
fine road will bring the fine farm. At present the naming 
of farms must be slightly confusing, but in course of time 
there could be perfected a system of registering and pro- 
tecting names with a view to preventing duplication of 
titles in every county. The suggestion here treated 
should commend itself to every intelligent farmer in the 
whole country, and to the wives and sons and daughters of 
farmers, as a means for the display of taste in selecting 
names, and then keeping the places up to the names. Such 
a pretty custom could not be spoiled by becoming general 


throughout the country. 
he 
A Case in Point 


LAST Friday night, Charles A. Lane, an Adams’ Ex- 
press messenger, was shot and killed and the express safe in 
his care robbed of several thousand dollars, on the Penn- 
sylvania train entering Columbus, Ohio, from the West. 
It now seems that one Charles R. H. Ferrell did the deed. 
He knew Lane and, going to Urbana, waited for the train 
on which Lane ran. He told Lane a hard-luck story and 
asked to ride free in the express car to Columbus. Ferrell 
had been an express messenger and Lane accommodated 
him. Then when the train had started Ferrell shot him 
several times from behind, opened the safe, took the 
money and left the train at Plain City. There he counted the 
money, passed the latter half of the night and then re- 
turned to Columbus. The detectives trailed him and found 
him in the parlor of the home of the young lady to whom 
he was engaged to be married. He had given her $1,000, 
which he said he had saved out of his earnings. Ferrell 
confessed the crime as above. His motive, he said, was 
desperation. He was engaged to be married and he was 
out of work. He did not wantto tell the girl his plight. 


Che Mlirror. 


He resolved on murder as a means to marriage. His chief 
plaint was that he could not get work and that plaint is 
made the excuse for his terrible crime, a crime the more 
terrible because it involved the killing of a friend who 
was in the very act of doing him a service. ‘‘It is terri- 
ble,’’ says some one writing tothe MIRROR, ‘‘that con- 
ditions are such as to make men take to murder in despera- 
tion over failure to secure employment in these prosperity 
This sentence prompted me to read the story in the 
This ‘‘victim of society,’’ Fer- 


times.’’ 
Monday morning papers. 
rell, appears to have ‘‘run’’ as a messenger between Col- 
umbus and Pittsburg for about a year and a month. ‘‘He 
was discharged three months ago,’’ according to the news- 
paper accounts, ‘‘after three complaints had been made 
against him, on account of broken packages. Ferrell was 
not able to give a very satisfactory explanation in any in- 
stance, and after the last complaint he was discharged 
from the service. The express officers do not charge Fer- 
rell with crookedness in any of these cases, but say that 
he did not give satisfactory service.’’ Here then we have 
the explanation of his being out of work, in the three bro- 
ken passages which he could not satisfactorily explain. 
The broken packages fit in suspiciously well with the sub- 
sequent robbery and murder. They hint of tentative ex- 
plorations for robbery. They explain why he had no recom 
mendation for work elsewhere. They hint very strongly 
ata trend in Ferrell towards tampering with valuable 
packages. The facts that he would commit murder io get 
money to marry a good girl, that he was deceiving her as 
to his status and as to the fact that he was out of work, 
all point to the conclusion that Ferrell was a natural 
crook, and the nature of the steps he took to secure money 
was of such unnecessary, calculated heartlessness, that 
sympathy must be wholly withheld from him. He had no 
courage and no skill. He is not the victim of inability to 
secure work. The details of the robbery show that most 
of the time he was supposed to have been looking for 
work he was planning the murder and robbery. A man 
with such a deed lurking in his mind, certainly must not 
have presented a prepossessing face to those of whom he 
sought employment. Mr. Ferrell, as ‘‘a victim of society’’ 


will not do, 
se Ft 
Dynamiters 


THE fiction that the dynamiting of street cars in St. 
Louis was not the work of strikers has been exploded. Three 
dynamitards captured almost in the act are found to be ex- 
employes of the street railway syndicate. It will be inter- 
esting to observe whether courts and juries can be found 
to convict the self-confessed criminals and incur the dis- 


pleasure of Labor. 


The Campaign Liar 
HERE is the champion bit of political lunatic lying of 
the campaign thus far! The London Morning Post's 
Pretoria correspondent, in a dispatch dated August 10th, 
says that President Kruger is contributing between 
$2,500,000 and $3,750,000 for the election of Mr. Bryan, 
and that Webster Davis has received $125,000 toward the 
expenses of the Democratic campaign in the United States. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Kruger has better use for 
his money nearer home, and that he well knows that the 
triumph of Mr. Bryan next November would not do him 
any good. It is gratifying to know, however, that we have 
got to look abroad for the campaign liar. 
se 
H. Sam Priest and Harry Hawes 
IN the present state of the weather it is in order to re- 
mark, just for the sake of the continuity of the record, that 
the thing that will save St. Louis from a disgraceful fizzle, 
or—to speak Golf—foozle, in 1903, is an Independent Move- 
ment. To have a fine World’s Fair city we must have an 
Administration that will give us the value of the money we 
must raise by extra taxation. We cannot trust to the poli- 
ticians of either party for such government. The politi- 
cians will take care of themselves first, and they are usually 
a long time getting through with taking care of themselves. 
It may as well be understood now that any such scheme of 
reform within the party’’ as is in the mind of the Hon. 
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H. Sam Priest, contemplating a reorganization of the 
Jefferson Club that wil! eliminate Mr. Hawes, will not do. 
A reform movement in St. Louis is not to be inaugurated 
by any such gum-shoe methods as Hon. H. Sam Priest 
favors, with a view to making the reform movement a 
The Hon. H. Sam Priest may 


teel that the full limit of reform will have been accom- 


Transit Company machine. 


plished when the floor shall have been pulled from under 
Mr. Hawes in the Jefferson Club—after the Hon. Sam 
Priest has played closer than a brother to Mr. Hawes,—but 
the Hon. H. Sam Priest is mistaken. No reform is to be 
accomplished merely by putting a lot of new dummies to 
the front in the Jefferson Club, and then going before the 
people with an 
well be 


anti-Ziegenhein cry. It may as 
understood that the Transit Company stroke, 
in capturing Police Chief Campbell and inducing him 
to throw Mr. Hawes in the air, does 


the sort of reform that is demanded. 


not constitute 
So long as the 
Jefferson Club may remain a spoils club the city govern- 
ment is not to be trusted to its hands, whether Mr. Hewes 
or H. Sam Priest be the controlling power. The editor of 
the MIRROR prefers Col. Bill Phelps to H. Sam Priest, 
because the Colonel makes no pretensions to the ‘“‘honor- 
able’? game. Mr. Hawes is preferable as a politician to 
the eminent gum-shoe gentleman who manipulates with 
gloved hands, hiding behind the eminent ability of Fred 
Lehmann and the social prestige of Judge Boyle. The 
Hon. H. Sam Priest, as a great advocate of reform, makes 
one laugh. He is simply an eminent lobbyist with the 
water-obscuring powers of the cuttle-fish. He is quoted 
around town as a possible leader in reforming the Jefferson 
Club and eliminating Mr. Hawes, while it is well-known 
that he has been posing as the sponsor for Mr. Hawes. If 
the Hon. H. Sam Priest be unfaithful to Mr. Hawes, he 
will be unfaithful to reform. It will not do to elect men to 
office on any such basis as that of the Jefferson Club minus 
Mr. Hawes. Mr. Hawes is not the only man in the 
Jefferson Club who has wrong political ideas. The whole 
Jefferson Club idea is wrong, whether the Hon. H. Sam 
Priest reorganize it, ostensibly for reform, and really for the 
whether Mr. Hawes direct its 
manceuvers with his admittedly phenomenal skill. It will 
not do to turn the city over to the Jefferson Club solely 
because it may have ‘‘turned down’’ Mr. Hawes. So far 
as this paper is concerned, it cannot prefer the Sam Priest 
idea of government by back-door methods and darkened 
water tactics to the rather brazen methods of main strength 
and ignorance represented by Mayor Ziegenhein. No re- 
form can come through the methods by which the Hon. H. 
Sam Priest secured the passage of the Transit Company 


Transit Company, or 


bill in the Legislature, or the equally mysterious methods 
whereby he secured a reversal of three adverse decisions in 
the State Supreme Court in favor of the Sutter subway 
When it 
is announced, therefore, that the Hon. Sam Priest favors 
reform by capturing the Jefferson Club and deposing Mr. 
Hawes, it is time to say that, notwithstanding the gentle- 


after he had secured control of its capital stock. 


man’s high standing at the bar, such reform, under monopoly 
auspices, and ‘with a string to it,’’ is not the sort the 
people of the city of St. Louis desire. The only sort of re- 
form that will meet the requirements of the situation is an 
Independent Movement that shall go ahead with its or- 
ganization, independent at the same time of the Ziegenhein 
push, the Hawes influence, or the Transit Company’s bogus 
movement to change the figurehead of the Jefferson Club. 
We cannot depend for good 
Ziegenhein machine. 
tration upon the Jefferson Club, with its frank spoilsism, as 


administration upon the 
We cannot depend for good adminis- 


represented by the engagingly pleasant individuality of Mr. 
Hawes. 
during the World’s Fair, to the sort of men who would 
prove traitors to Mr. Hawes for the purpose of carrying out 
the schemes of the Hon. H. Sam Priest, Transit Company 


We cannot entrust the administration of the city, 


attorney. The Independent Movement must be a move- 


ment of the people. Gum-shoe reform will not do. The 
lobbyist for whom Col. Bill Phelps is only a pilot-fish, will 
not do for a leader. 


achieved by rolling Mr. Hawes from the Presidency of the 


Reform of the city will not be 
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Jefferson Club or from the Presidency of the Police Board. 
The next city ticket—to be voted for in April, 1901—must 
be composed of good men put up by citizens not owing 
service to either political organization or to the Transit 
Company. If, as announced, the Hon. H. Sam Priest 
would ‘‘roll’? Mr. Hawes in the Jefferson Club, let him do 
it. The Hon. H. Sam Priest has been the friend of Mr. 
Hawes, and a profiter by Mr. Hawes’ work in the past. 
Will it better the situation any to have the Hon. H. Sam 
Priest throw over Mr. Hawes now that his usefulness is 
over, and take control of the Jefferson Club in the name of 
reform? There will be no use in beating Ziegenheinism if we 
are to have in its place only a lot of ‘‘reformers’’ who are 
the creatures of the institution which the Hon. H. Sam 
Priest represents, men who have no claim to recognition 
other than ingratitude to Mr. Hawes at the dictation of a 
man who pretended to be Mr. Hawes’ friend. The Jeffer- 
son Club idea of civic administration is as bad without Mr. 
Hawes as with that gentleman. If the spoilsmen sneak 
into office under the mask of reform, and act responsive to 
the pulling of strings by the Transit Company attorney 
referred to, we shall have government by a monopoly- 
corporation. A reform movement that is not ‘‘on the 
square’’ cannot command the support of those who are 
tired of the misgovernment of both parties. The people of 
St. Louis will not be satisfied with a mere change of the 
municipal administration from Republican to Democratic, 
if that change be a change to such Democracy as may be 
wholly dominated by the street-railway syndicate. To elect 
Jefferson Club candidates solely because the Jefferson Club 
has been stolen from Mr. Hawes’ control by a Transit 
Company manipalator, would be the height of folly. To 
vote for reform, and find that it means only monopoly-con- 
trolled Jefferson Clubism in disguise, would be enough to 
disgust every one. Reform must mean reform. It must 
not mean ‘‘beating a sneak’’ inthe offices. This paragraph 
is written for the benefit of those gentlemen who recently 
held a meeting to determine whether the best way to get 
reform was by putting new figureheads forward for the 
Jefferson Club. It is written to point out that the scheme 
of founcing a reform movement in the creationof a breach 
between Chief of Police Campbell and President Hawes, of 
the Police Board, will not work. The people of St. Louis 
will not accept the Jefferson Club style of government 
solely because Mr. Hawes may be deprived of power, and 
especially they will not do soif they are convinced that Mr. 
Hawes has been deprived of power solely because the day 
of his usefulness to the Hon. H. Sam Priest, of the Tran- 
sit Company, is over. This is not official, but it is im- 


portant. 
se 


Both Parties as Nullifiers 

‘“‘THE disfranchisement of the black working class of 
the South,’’ says the great single-tax, Bryanite paper, the 
Public, ‘‘will eventually be followed, if imperialism goes 
on developing, by disfranchisement of the white working 
class everywhere.’’ The men who are disfranchising the 
blacks in the South are, almost to a man, supporters of 
the anti-imperial Democratic party and worshipers of Mr. 
Bryan. From such men Mr. Bryan will get three-fourths 
of his electoral votes. It appears then that the greater 
part of the anti-imperialist strength comes from rabid im- 
perialists. In other words, the South is Republican, with 
the negro eliminated from politics. This being the case, it 
remains to be said that nothing in the history of the Re- 
publican party is more contemptible than its present course 
in conniving at the disfranchisement of the negro in order 
to gain votes. Lincoln must turn overin his sarcophagus 
at the reading of the rejoicing in the Chicago 7>:bune, that 
the elimination of the black vote means doubtful States in 
the South. ‘In many Southern States,’’says the 7ribune, ‘‘the 
majority of the substantial business men and the financial 
and social leaders are at heart Republicans, and desire the 
election of a Republican President. One thing, and one 
thing only, nas kept them in the Democratic ranks, and 
that is the fear of negro domination if the negroes are al- 
lowed to exercise their rights at the ballot-box.’’ To this 
pass has come the party whose great pride was that it had 


GQhe Mlirror. 


enfranchised the negro. The attitude of both Democrats 
and Republicans on this phase of the proposition that al 
men are created free and equal, is simply infamous. It 
shows that the platforms are meaningless. Neither party 
cares for principle, if, by the abandonment of principle, 
they can gain votes in one section or another. The Re- 
publicans, however, if they really believe in the subjection 
of other races and the denial of citizenship to them, are 
consistent in winking at Southern elimination of the 
negro. The Democrats are inconsistent. They favor im- 
perialism that will give them the control of offices in the 
South, but they are against imperialism that may give Re- 
publicans control of offices in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico. It is no wonder that there never was before such a 
number of thinking men who are disgusted with both 
the great parties. Each party sacrifices principle for ad- 
vantage, without the faintest signs of shame. The Repub- 
lican party abandons its protege, the negro, to resubjec- 
tion. It says no word in his behalf. The Democratic 
party prefaces its platform with a paraphrase of the De- 
claration, and in the most strongly Democratic section of 
the country the Declaration is a dead letter as concerns 
the great majority of the population. The deepest dam- 
nation of Republicanism metamorphosed into McKinley 
opportunism is, that it enters into collusion with Democratic 
nullification of the Declaration in the hope of getting 
votes. Faugh! 
se 
Burn Down The Church 
. IF all the stories popularly current concerning the free- 
love goings-on in the choir of the Lindell Avenue Metho- 
dist Church be true it might be a good idea for the congre- 
gation to burn down thes ructure. The tales to the effect 
that a room in the church tower was used by the intriguers 
as a place of assignation to which some of the warblers 
and pillars of the church repaired for love bouts, fresh 
from hymns of praise, are the most scandalous recitals this 
city has ever known. The place has been a nest of 
sexual iniquity for some time, and the doings there have 
been chiefly covered up because of the financial prominence 
of at least one person concerned. The recent exposure of 
the filthy gang of hypocrites, in the daily papers, must be 
approved by all good citizens. The turning of a church 
into a bagnio is a bit of sacrilege the like of which cannot 
be duplicated outside of the horrible book of the Marquis 
de Sade. The MIRROR repeats that the congregation of 
the church that has been so foully defiled should fumigate 
the building by burning it down. Such desecration as has 
been brought to light makes it seem impossible that the 
structure should ever again be used as a house of the 
Lord or should ever be resorted to by the pure of heart. 
The place is fit for nothing now but a temple of Tanit. 
et 
Argument Against the Shirt-Waist 
THERE is no argument against the male shirt-waist. 
Ft St 
Hogg and Bailey 
EVERY dog has his day and the Hogg hogs everything, 
day and night, in Texas. Hogg is credited with having 
put Mr. Joe Bailey in a hole by forcing the adoption of a 
platform by Texas Democrats marked by rabid anti-cor- 
Joe Bailey is a gentleman and a scholar. 
Hogg is an obese, gibbous boor. But Mr. Bailey recently 
bought himself a farm, a good sized farm. He claimed to 
h:ve been poor. Hogg showed that Bailey had acted as 
attorney for the Standard Oil Company in securing per- 
mission for it todo business in the Lone Star State. Hogg 
also pointed out that ex-Gov. D. R. Francis, of Missouri, 
interested in the round-cotton-bale monopoly, had loaned 
Mr. Bailey money to pay for his farm. Hence Joe Bailey 
was an enemy of the State and the foe of society. Accord- 
ing to Hogg a lawyer can’t take a fee from a rich client or 
borrow money from a rich friend, and pay it back, without 
betraying the people. Hogg himself, however, may nail 
as many fees as he pleases for his influence with the State 
It doesn’t count as treason if the fee is only a 
Hogg is a man of 


poration views. 


authorities. 
large hold-up of the hated corporation. 


the people. He eats with his knife, wipes his nosé on all 


creation, talks like acountry loafer, and is close to the 
popular heart. His fees are simply a case of despoiling 
the enemy. Therefore, when he denounces Joe Bailey, 
the mob arises and tramples upon the frame of the aforesaid 
Bailey. Hogg is the biggest blatherskite in the United 
States, but he carries Texas in his pocket. And yet one 
feels that his triumph over Bailey is not so bad as it might 
be, when one remembers the pains taken by Bailey to 
‘texplain’? how he got his farm. When Bailey or his 
friends condescended to explain the farm, he or they a d- 
mitted,in effect, that there was something about it re quiring 
explanation. Bailey’s course was a concession to demagogy 
utterly unworthy of him. A man of his brains should have 
a contempt for the condition to which society is brought in 
this country when the man who has money is apologizing 
for having it and the man who has no money is pretending 
to have it. There’s a great deal wrong with American 
society when a man like Bailey practically has to apologize 
to a ‘‘critter’’ like Hogg for being alive. 


: The World’s Banker 
BRYANITES will find in the fact that America is be- 
coming the World’s Banker, additional support for their 
theory that the world will accept the silver standard if we 
only declare that it must. Onthe same theory a depositor 
should be willing to accept counterfeit money paid out to 
him at his bank. Europe is borrowing American gold. It 
would not be doing so if we had the silver standard, for all 
the gold would then be in Europe. European loans nego- 
tiated here are proof of prosperity in this country, which, 
we are told, could not come under a continuance of the 
gold standard. Mr. Bryan does-well to ignore the silver 
question—east of the Mississippi. 
Fe 
The Butlers and Others 
THERE are certain prunes and prisms people who 
affect to be greatly grieved that Mr. James J. 
Butler, manager of a ‘‘hot’’ vaudeville show and 


patron of an athletic club for pulling off prize fights, has 


been nominated for Congress in the wealthiest and most 
intelligent Congressional district in Missouri. What one 
of those citizens protested publicly against Mr. Butler’s 
nomination? What effort was made by any good citizen or 
association of good citizens to prevent Mr. Butler’s nomi- 
nation? There was not a single candidate against him in 
the wealthy and intelligent district. There was not a man 
of rank in the Democratic party that dared say publicly a 
word against Mr. James J. Butler. They dare not say a 
word against him now. The papers have complete aphasia 
and agraphia on the subject. They dare not utter a word 
because the cardidate’s father, the Garbage Contractor or 
Slop Commissioner of the City, is worth nearly $2,000,000 
and knows enough about how prominent citizens and news- 
papers made their money to make it dangerous for them 
to provoke his talk. The whole highly respectable Demo- 
cratic party of the district lay down and groveled in the 
dust before Edward Butler, the man they had always 
thought was their tool when they wanted boodle used in 
Municipal Assembly or State Legislature. Their tool is 
the man who owns them. He told them they dare not op- 
pose his nomination of his boy and everyone of them cow- 
ered intoa hole, for they knew that Col. Butler could ‘‘make 
monkeys of them’’ by a few words concerning the work 
he had done for them at various times. The nomination 
of James J. Butler was made possible bythe very men who 
now stand around and whisper that it will be a great dis- 
grace if Mr. James J. Butler should be elected. They are 
the men whose financial support made Butler, senior, 
strong. They gave him money to buy legislation. They 
took him in on the ground floor as compensation for his 
services as a lobbyist. They gave him money to control 
caucuses and pack primaries and manipulate conventions, 
and on their moral and financial support he grew rich and 
powerful. When they were buying his brains they were 
selling their own souls into his keeping. Not one of them, 
not one of the respectables who have made Butler, senior, 
what he is, dares say a word against the boy. They are 
afraid that such action might suddenly establish a close 
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connection between Butler, senior, and the Grand Jury, re- 
sulting in an indictment of the man who talked. Butler, 
senior, selected a Congressional committee to nominate his 
son. The ultra respectables say it is terrible. But how 
many times has Butler selected committees to nominate the 
favorites of his present critics; how often has he packed 
committees to report ordinances profitable to those who 
sneer privately at his boy. Some lawyers, who think that it 
is disgraceful that Jim Butler should go to Congress, have 
not been above getting Jim’s father to pack juries and ‘‘see’’ 
judges, in cases they were interested in, after dark. Emi- 
nent bankers, who grieve that the great commercial and 
manufacturing interest should be represented by Mr. Jim 
Butler, have not hesitated to cough up money to Jim’s 
father to do things they would be ashamed to have brought 
to the light of day. Even the Church dare not lift up its 
voice against the boy, for the Church has never been 
averse to taking the father’s money without questioning 
how he made it. Col. Edward Butler holds every man in 
St. Louis, with few exceptions, who has ever gone into a 
crooked political or legislative deal, in the hollow of his 
hand and can crush him. They dared not raise their 
voice when the Colonel openly declared he would nominate 
How could they? They had made Col. Butler’s 
power. They had made money off his skill and nerve and 
his close skirting of the laws. They had profited by hiring 
him to debauch others. When he came to the point at 
which he determined that the one high and good ambition 
of his life should be realized in the nomination of his son 
for Congress, he simply told all the Democratic millionaires 
and bosses who had been hiring him do their dirty work 
that they must keep their hands off or he would blow them 
out of the water. And they all quit, like the quitter the 
very wealthy coward usually is. Men Butler, senior, had 
nominated before were told they had better not try again. 
Newspapers that had employed Butler from time to time 
to do dark work were told that they dared not criticiz: the 
boy. If they did they could take the consequences. The 
very men in the greatest Congressional district in the State 
of Missouri who are most ‘‘ashamed’’ that Mr. Jim Butler 
should have been nominated are the very men who made 
his nomination possible. If Jim Butleris a bad nominee, 
those same highly respectable citizens are responsible for 
him. The power of Col. Edward Butler was built up by 
those very respectable and grieving citizens. They put 
money in his purse and their own reputation in his hands. 
They made Col. Edward Butler what he is; and whatever he 
may be, he is better than they. They debauched him. 
They thought they paid all the price when they gave him 
money or stock. But they hadn’t. He exacts it now. 
He makes them sit still while he makes a mock 
of them with all their millions and with all their 
respectability. They are his tools. They are ‘‘making 
good’’ for the times they used him as they might a vessel 
of necessity. No one sympathizes with them. They are 
corruptionists more subtle than the Standard Theater or 
the Fourteenth Street Theater prize-ring. They are worse 
than Butler, senior. If young Mr. Butler represent any- 
thing bad, the worst he represents is the people who now 
most loudly profess to be shocked by his unopposed nomi- 
nation. As for the boy himself, the writer of this 
paragraph went to school with him, and although the 
writer and the candidate have not been over-friendly for 
some years, it is only just to say that the 
candidate’s chiet failing, as a young man, has 
been that he has been too good-hearted to the people with 
whom his environment threw him into contact. Mr. James 
J. Butler is not as bad a man as nine-tenths of the leading 
Democrats who snicker and say, ‘‘I’m not saying a word,”’ 
when asked about his candidacy. Young Mr. Butler has 
fallen heir to what his father’s influence has brought 
him. That influence has brought him  some- 
things worse than a Congressional nomination, but 
that influence is the direct creation of the men who sit in 
the clubs or stand around on the floor of the Merchants’ 
Exchange and declare that they can’t bring themselves to 
Mr. James J. Butler is the logical candi- 


his’ son. 


vote for him. 


Whe Mirror. 


date, in a district wherein his father has been, for thirty- 
five years, making candidates for other people. Who can 
blame the old Indian-faced boss for making a candidate of 
his own, for nominating a man he cannot despise, a man 
who never will despise him and betray him, a man who 
never would try to buy him, for nominating his own son? 
The MIRROR will not support Mr. James J. Butler for 
Congress, but it cheerfully acknowledges that both Mr. 
James J. Butler and his father are entitled, by all the 
indignities thatthe wealthy and respectable have put on 
the family name for the profit of the wealthy and respect- 
able, to theirrevenge. The Butlers are better than nine- 
tenths of their critics, for their bitterest critics are the men 
for whom the Butler name has been dragged through the 
mire and for whom the Butlers have undergone social 
ostracism. If Mr. James J. Butler be elected to Congress, 
the wealthy and respectable and even pious citizens of the 
Twelfth District will be responsible. If they see any evil 
in him, it isonly a reflection from themselves. Between 
the Butlers and those others, it will not be difficult for many 
people to choose the Butlers. 
Fe 
The Man Who Sleeps on the Track 

THIS is the time of year when the ordinary citizen is 
aghast at the frequency of the newspaper item about the 
man who sat down on the railroad track to rest, fell asleep 
and was ground up by the train. The ordinary citizen 
doesn’t know how this occurs, or why. In the first place he 
wouldn’t sit on a track to go to sleep. Of course he 
wouldn’t. Neither did the man he is shocked to read 
about. The fact of the matier is, that the sort of accident 
referred to is a result of something in the domain of physi- 
ology and, in a way, of psychology, which the scientists are 
investigating. Dr. B. F. Ward read a paper on the subject 
recently, before the Mississippi State Medical Association 
in which he supplied what seems to be a sufficient scientific 
explanation of allsuch accidents as are not due to the 
circumstance that the man who sat down on the track was 
under the influence of liquor. Dr. Ward’s observations of 
such accidents extended over a period of twenty years, and 
his conclusions are worthy of attention. His conclusion is, 
as set forth in the New York Medical Journal, that when a 
man lies or sits on a railroad track in touch with rail or 
cross-tie, the vibration communicated to the rails by a 
moving train, even at a great distance, soothes his nervous 
centers, and as the vibratory wave steadily increases in 
force with the approach of the train, this deepens gradually 
into anzsthesia as profound as can be produced by chloro- 
form or ether. He cites the case of a man so lulled to 
sleep, sitting on a track, that a train passing over one of 
his arms crushed it to a pulp without immediately awaken- 
ing him. Men, be it said, do not sit absolutely on the rail- 
road track, but on the ends of the ties projecting beyond 
the track. Dr. Ward says the lulling effect of the vibra- 
tion of a train is, in a high degree, rythmical, and thus 
the result is a sort of hypnotism of the person subjected to 
it. The idea of Dr. Ward, while not accepted absolutely 
by the medical profession, is admitted to have some merit. 
Some of them insist that if his theory be correct, the vibra- 
tion theory may be applied for the soothing of morbidly 
excited people. The man who sits upon the railroad track, 
falls asleep, and is ground up under the wheels, may be a 
foolish person, but it seems that his folly serves a useful 
purpose, in fact, points a scientific moral, and adorns a 
scientific tale. His fate may teach us something in the 
way of relieving the sufferings of his fellow men by point- 
ing the way to utilization of the very thing that was so 
deadly to him, although, of course, we might have learned 
it from the soothing narcotic or hypnotic effects of the 
cradle or the rocking-chair. 

se 
Summer Schools 

A SUMMER school has been opened at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the University of California. At Harvard 
University many Cuban school teachers are taking a course 
Chicago University has four sessions ex- 
In fact, the general drift of 


of instruction. 
tending throughout the year. 


educationist thought is in favor of a utilization of the great 
university plants all the year around instead of letting them 
lay idle for three or four months of the year, as has beenthe 
It is a question of getting the best results out of 
It is not good 


custom. 
the funds tied up in educational institutions. 
business to have the money doing nothing for the purposes 
to which it has been devoted during one-third of a year. It 
has come to be realized that the great institutions of learn- 
ing may well be utilized by the public school teachers of 
the country during the summer months in perfecting them- 
selves for their regular work. Popular education might be 
much improved if teachers were to frequent the universities 
in vacation to furbish up on studies in which they are weak. 
Not only might their pupils benefit, but better teachers 
would command better pay. And this summer school inno- 
vation suggests another thought along the line of conserva- 
tion ofenergy. Why should there be such a long vacation 
of the schools? Would it not be well to shorten school 
time by diminishing vacations, and thus get the young men 
into the world earlier in life, thus giving the world the 
benefit of fresher energies for a longer time? The Popular 
Science Monthly, discussing this matter, points out that the 
long vacation is largely a tradition from the time when boys 
were most usefully occupied on the farm during the sum- 
mer. It is doubtful whether students now go back to 
college in the autumn in an improved physical or moral 
condition. They might spend their time to advantage, but 
are not likely to do so at the ordinary summer resort. Com- 
plaint is made that young men are too old when they leave 
college and the professional schools. Cutting down vaca- 
tions would result in reducing the college course from four 
to three years. Of course it would not be well to wear out 
the university professors, but the obvicus answer is, that 
while it may be necessary for professors to have vacations, 
there is no need that they should all be on vacation at the 
same time. Students, too, need vacations, but a shorter 
vacation scattered through the year would keep them in 
closer touch with their studies, and result in their going 
through the college course in shorter time, and coming out 
fresher than they do now. The long vacation would ap- 
pear to be_doomed by progressive, utilitarian, educational 
common sense. 
et st 
Discord in the Veiled Prophets 

IT is to be hoped that the recent experiment of the gen- 
tlemen belonging to the organization known as the Veiled 
Prophets, in enlarging the membership of that organization, 
will not disrupt the institution which has been of such bene- 
fit to St. Louis. The MIRROR is informed that at a 
recent meeting of the Veiled Prophets, only a few days 
ago,an attempt was made to jam through the meeting a pro- 
posal to make a certain young lady, the daughter of a 
wealthy citizen, the Queen of the Ball. The men in the 
scheme had their plans pretty well laid, and the selection 
would have been made by ballot had it not been for the 
presence of mind of two of the older members, who promptly 
arose and nominated for the honor young ladies related to 
leaders in the effort to jam through the selection of the first 
named young lady. This threw the conspirators into con- 
fusion at once and in a short tims the other opponents of 
the conspiracy suggested still other young ladies, until, 
before the motion was put toa vote,there were not less than 
eighteen candidates for the queenship. It was so manifest 
that there could be no election that the whole subject was 
referred tc a special committee to select the queen, and a 
grave split in the organization was averted. As matters 
stand there is a good deal of bitter feeling in the order and 
one hears that there are not only politics,but business rivalry 
and even strike and street car company issues involved in 
the selection. One South St. Louis Prophet declared that 
he would never vote for a queen whorode on the street 
cars during the strike. The Veiled Prophets is a secret 
organization and as such, perhaps, its actions are not sub- 
ject to criticism, but the MIRROR cannot refrain from 
pointing out that the attempt to select a Queen of the ball in 
August, when the ball does not take place until the second 
of October, is too previous. The usages of polite society 
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should operate to prevent the Prophets who are here from 
taking snap judgment in such a matter as selecting a Queen 
An 
early selection would probably prevent the concealment of 


upon the members who are on their summer vacation. 


the name, as has been the custom, until the evening of the 
ball. Anearly selection might be unfortunate, for other 
reasons, I am told, one of the ladies suggested for 
Queen the other day was announced as engaged to be 
married before the ball. It was folly to attempt to select a 
Queen until the girls eligible could be canvassed. This is 
impossible in August, with all the eligible girls away, and 
each one of them in imminent danger of being engaged to 
not one but fourteen young men before she gets back. It 
is also in bad taste for members of the organization to go so 
far as to make the selection a matter of secret agreement 
within a secret organization. The men who put up the 
$35,000 or $40,000 annually to give this city a spectacle 
and a grand ball are, of course, entitled to select whom 
they will, but it is not an interference with private business 
for the MIRROR to suggest that the selection should be 
not with a view to the gratification of 


as, 


carefully made, 
factional grudges, but with the end in view of presenting 
for honor a young lady who will be in every way worthy of 
the high and fine traditions of the position of Queen of the 
Ball. The Veiled Prophets would do well to pull them- 
selves together after the recent rumpus referred to. If 
they do not, the organization may burst with a loud report. 
The injunction of secrecy must be more heavily laid on the 
members. They are talking too much of this or that 
alleged candidate for Queen, and the cliques and combines 
and schemes behind her, as if the Queen were selected by 
influences such as dominate the average tough, political 
primary. This is disgraceful. It should be stopped. If 
not, the Prophets should smother themselves in their own 


veils. 


et 
The Web of Life 

ROBERT HERRICK’S novel ‘‘The Web of Life,’’ 
the latest of a remarkable series of successful books pub- 
lished by the Macmiilan Company, New York, is a story 
that is burdened with the complications of modern life. 
Indeed, the book presents so many problems that it may_be 
said to represent the unrest of the times more variously 
than any other piece of contemporary fiction. Most 
problem novels confine themselves to one problem; Mr. 
Herrick’s touches on a dozen. The problems are not 
solved, but they are, at least, most forcibly presented. The 
main story deals with the illicit love of a physician for a 
woman whom he suspects of having murdered her worth- 
less husband by giving him, deliberately, an overdose of the 
Opiate prescribed by the physician. The characters of the 
worthless husband, of the refined but strangely errant 
wife, of the physician hero, are well drawn, so well drawn 
that the most Puritanical reader must, to an extent, sym- 
pathize with the flimsy justification evolved by the physi- 
cian and the wife for their illegal cohabitation. The 
struggle of the physician between his love for the woman 
and the haunting suspicion that she murdered her husband 
for his sake, is portrayed with a powerful poignancy, and 
that effect is intensified by the skillful presentation of the 
character of the woman, noble and sweet and sensible that 


in giving way to her love she is dragging down the charac- 


ter of the man she loves and ruining his prospects. Both 
fight hard against the inevitable. Both try to stifle con- 
science by the old plea for the supremacy of love over 
conventional law. But inthe end, the woman, divining her 
paramour’s suspicion that she poisoned her husband, writes a 
denial of the deed and drowns herself. The physician 
himself is an excellently drawn character. Heis very real to 
anyone who has ever known well a practitioner of the 
healing art, and the details of hospital practice, of the 
struggle for a living in a suburban quarter, of the peculiar 
trials and temptations of a doctor, are written of by a man 
who certainly has studied closely the workings of the pro- 
The physician, Sommers, is not such a 
fine work of characterization as is Alves 
Preston. There is something earthy about him. His 
idealism reaches no such heights as hers. The physician 


fession in question. 
the woman, 
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deteriorates, insensibly to himself, but very plainly to the 
reader, from his first appearance, and he culminates his 
career in marrying for money. He was worthy of neither 
woman. The story, as above condensed, moves amid varied 
scenery and character, from the slums to Wisconsin woods, 
among capitalists and fool rich sons thereof, flashily bril- 
liant but venal, agitators, riotous workingmen, unethical 
and disloyal practitioners of medicine. The various scenes 
are done with power. The power is not always kept well 
restrained. Now and then there are patches of writing for 
mere writing’s sake. But, onthe whole, ‘‘The Web of Life’’ 
is a book on a very high note of modernity, a book of keen 
observation, a book of a widely diversified sympathy, a 
book by a man who knows how to see life and to love it, 
despite even its ghastliest hideosities. The man whose 
attitude toward life is voiced in the remark that he ‘‘has 
been up against it’’ will thoroughly appreciate Mr. Her- 
rick’s work and will find, even here, ‘‘a soul of goodness in 
things evil.’’ 
se st 
Some Strike Stories 

WHAT a folly is a strike. Last Thursday thirty-five 
men who left the employ of the Transit Company, in this 
city, on strike, under orders of the Street-Car Men’s Union, 
left to take the places of striking Union men on the street 
cars of Dallas, Texas. After denouncing scabs for three 
months they are forced to become scabs themselves, just as 
Union men from Cleveland and Kansas City strikes were 
forced to come here and scab during the St. Louis strike. 
One of the men who left to scab at Dallas said that during 
all the time of the strike here he received just about $7 in 
relief, an assertion that is startling in view of the great 
amount of money raised to relieve the strikers by subscrip- 
tion among local sympathizers with the strike. But the 
story of the man who got only $7 relief during three months 
is not more startling than another story to the effect that a 
man who sold a horse to the strikers’ bus committee for $65 
was made to give the committee a receipt for $100. And 
both stories are less startling than the figures given out 
concerning the expenses per day of a great strike leader at 
one of the big city hotels, whose bar bill alone, and for him- 
self alone, was $6 per day. The strikers were grievously 
misled in every way, but that might be due to an error of 
the head, but the disappearance of money subscribed to 
support the men in their idleness is evidence only of utter 
corruption of heart. When men supposed to receive from 
$5 to $7 per week to enable them to live during a strike re- 
ceive only that much to support themselves for a quarter of 
a year, it is plain that the strike has been a great graft for 
some of the managers of the great war against capital. 
The strike continues to drag its length along, but one 
wonders how long the people will be deluded into support- 
ing a strike which has such results as have been indicated. 
The departure of Union strikers to scab against Union 
strikers at Dallas shows that the result of the strike has 
been to pit labor against labor. Street car capital has not 
suffered, for it is suspected that the losses of the St. Louis 
Transit Company in the struggle have been made up by 
assessments on similar corporations in other cities, all of 
which are interested in smashing the Unions by playing the 
organization at one place against the organization at another. 
The MIRROR believes that the workingman has no greater 
enemy than the man who leads him into a strike, and this 
applies particularly to workingmen who cannot be classed 
as skilled laborers, and who are open to the competition of 
the world. The MIRROR believes, further, that the so- 
called Union scheme to apply for a franchise to use the 
Transit Company tracks is a hold-up. That is, the project 
is put forth to enable some of the projectors to sell out to 
the Transit Company. No one supposes that, in the event 
of the success of such a coup, the persons who sell out will 
divide the proceeds of the sale among the Union men who 
went out for their rights. The MIRROR has had all along 
a great deal of sympathy with some phases of the strikers’ 
cause, but it has never had any sympathy for the fellows 
who, pointing out the iniquitous meanness of Manager 
Baumhoff, were formulating the franchise scheme to shake 
down the Transit Company, and, at the same time, making 


ducks and drakes of the money subscribed by honest work- 
ing people to support the strikers during the lockout. Such 
embezzlement, robbery and blackmail are worse even than 
dynamiting street cars, for the dynamiting evidently has 
been done to further the continuance of the ‘‘graft.’’ It 
seems evident that some of the so-called leaders of the 
strike are no whit better than Baumhoff. 
we 
Anti-Expansionists 

DISMAL reports come from the descendants of the 
mutineers of the Bounty, on Pitcairn’s Island. There 
are 142 of them and they are wofully weakened by the in- 
termarriages that have been going onsince 1789,despite the 
absence of liquor and the existence of a quite fervid religious 
feeling among the people. The latest report says that the 
young men evince a desire to leave the island and its idyllic, 
but boresome, do-nothingness. The case of the Pitcairn 
Islanders is a presentation in little of the evil effects of a 
community trying to live by itself and do things without 
the aid or consent of other communities. The fate of the 
survivors of the mutineers is the fate of all communal 
experiment. Their faculties have been numbed for want 
The people have stagnated by keeping to them- 
selves. They deliberately set themselves to the task of 
refusing expansion and keeping out of touch with the 
world of modern civilization. And now they have become, 
in a little more than one hundred years, mental and moral 
Expansion is growth, and those who reject it 
reject progress. Conflict is a developer of strength, and 
those who avoid it seek degeneration. The life of ‘‘glad 
idlesse’’ is a delusion and a snare, and the more so as the 
‘tidlesse’’ ideal comes nearer realization. What applies to 
a community on a little island will apply, on a larger scale, 
to a great nation that rejects expansion and avoids con- 
flict. The case of the Pitcairn islanders is recommended 
to the attention of anti-expansionists in the United States. 

ze st 
Major McKinley’s Danger 

MAJOR WILLIAM McKINLEY and his friends are 
being fooled in accepting imperialism as the ‘‘paramount 
If Major McKinley shall be defeated it will not 
The paramount issue with the 
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weaklings. 


issue.”’ 
be for his colonial policy. 
They may not know exactly what 

the Trusts, but they know 
they are against them. The attempt to show that the 
Commercial Travelers, as a class, are not opposed to 
Trusts will fail, The thousands of commercial travelers, 
who have been made by 
consolidation, are the men who are campaigning against 
the Trusts. And the thousands of commercial travelers 
for trust concerns, whose wages have been cut to $75 per 
month,and who have been notified that no ‘‘expenses’’ will be 
allowed for Sundays on the road, are the anti-trust evange- 
lists. The commercial traveler, the small store-keeper, 
and the squeezed jobber are the men who are most likely 
to cut down the enormous gold Democratic vote which 
Major McKinley received in 1896. The Trust craze 
reached its climax after the election of Major McKinley. 
It may be a post hoc argument, and therefore illogical, to 
blame Major McKinley for the Trusts, but we are not 
talking about logic now. It is a matter of public feeling 
on the trust question. Whatever the Republican plat- 
form may say, the Republican candidate has said nothing 
against the Trusts, and the Trusts are the issue that will 
decide the election. The recent showing of the Standard 
Oil earnings during the present year is an argument 
against the Republican party that the spell-binders cannot 
meet. The argument may not be a good one, but it will 
make votes. The Republicans may dodge the Trust issue 
as they will, the fact remains that the people hold Republi- 
canism responsible for Trusts, and hold the Trusts responsi- 
ble for many things bad. Major McKinley must talk on 
Trusts if he would be re-elected. But what can he say 
against them that will not make him ridiculous as a pro- 
tectionist? And every dollar that Mr. Hanna may raise 
from the Trusts will make a vote against the Trusts. The 
danger to Major McKinley and his party comes not from 


people is the Trusts. 


they want done to 


ex-commercial travelers 





the Orient. It is here, at home. The people at large 
think more of their own troubles, real or imaginary, than 
of the woes of the Tagals. Major McKinley’s silence on 
the Trusts may be logical and becoming in him, but it is 
eloquent against him,—more eloquent than the rhetoric of 
Mr. Bryan. 
ze 
The Press and the World’s Fair 


THOSE gentlemen who have charge of the World’s 
Fair movement should interview the management of the 
local papers. The local daily papers print absolutely noth- 
ing about the World’s Fair except the vapid generalities of 
twaddle in the siccant advance-notice vein that are hekto- 
graphed, manifolded or otherwise duplicated in the World’s 
Fair office. Each paper, once a week, on the same day, 
and that day Sunday, when there is the widest waste of un- 
interesting matter, prints exactly the same stuff concerning 
the World’s Fair. The stuff has no life in it. There is 
no intelligent enthusiasm in it. It is padded with platitudes 
and lengthened out with infantile rejoicings that the Fair 
has been approved of in some paper printed with shoe pegs 
for type and apple-butter for.ink in some lost county, 
some ‘‘land so farthat you wonder whether even God would 
know it if you fell down dead.’’ The World’s Fair matter 
in the St. Louis daily papers is absolutely disgraceful in its 
dullness and machine-madeness. It contains not the 
slightest trace of having been written for any purpose other 
than the fulfilment of a disagreeable duty. Perfunctoriness 
is its dominant note. It is done in the same exalted literary 
spirit that characterizes the man who copies the list of 
marriage licenses, building permits, burial certificates and 
real-estate transfers. There has not been written, thus far, 
in any St, Louis paper, one item or article about the World’s 
Fair that contained an interesting, origina] idea or sug- 
gestion for the Fair. Why is this? Cannot the St. Louis 
dailies afford to employ a man who could find things to 
write about the Fair ina manner that would keep alive 
local interest in the event? Does their World’s Fair en- 
thusiastic enterprise stop at putting up about $3 per week 
each to fee the office boy at World’s Fair headquarters to 
pound out duplicate copies of one article weekly for all the 
papers? It would seem so. And it would seem that every 
article so pounded out and printed might as well be written 
by a youth who never was near the World’s Fair office. 
Each week the article is in the same old strain of ‘‘great 
progress,’’ ‘“‘high hopes,’’ ‘‘increased activity,’’ ‘‘indica- 
tions of spreading interest in Arkansas’’ and announce- 
ments that some one connected with the movement is 
‘preparing for a new campaign after his vacation,’’ or 
‘thas received a letter brimming with enthusiasm from 
Possum Creek, Tennessee.’’ Theduplicated World’s Fair 
articles in the St. Louis papers are as devoid of anything 
calculated to keep up interest as an egg is of hair. The 
matter is treated as dismal, routine rot. And we wonder 
that nothing appears in other metropolitan papers concern- 
ing the Fair when our own papers treat the subject as mere 
small ‘‘stuffing’’ for big Sunday editions. When the 
Chicago Columbian Exposition was at the stage our project 
has reached now, a casual reader of the Chicago papers 
would have thought that the buildings were erected and 
most of the exhibits in place. It is not necessary that the 
St. Louis papers should indulge in elaborate imaginings 
concerning the Fair, but at least they might devote some 
space to the consideration of ideas for the Fair. So far as 
the Fair is concerned, the originality of the St. Louis press 
appears to be in a state of complete paralysis. The St. 
Louis papers have uot yet reached the point of taking the 
Fair for granted, to the extent of paying a member of the 
staff $20 per week to write about it so as to interest people. 
They expect the World’s Fair office to furnish the writing, 
and it furnishes just the sort of writing that is to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances—stale and the very nadir 
of commonplace provincialism. The average country fair 
is better boomed in the average country paper. This 
justifies many people in thinking the World’s Fair move- 
ment dead. The World’s Fair management should have 
had a press bureau at work long ago, working up the news 
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of the Fair movement for the papers of the whole country, 
but, of course, if the home papers do not care enough for 
the Fair to waste any reportorial or editorial ability or any 
space upon it, it is not to be expected that the papers of 
other cities will consider that the St. Louis World’s Fair is 
a matter of interest to their readers. How are we to get 
the various States to appropriate money for exhibits here if 
there be no sign of local interest? How are we to interest 
the world if the St. Louisan cannot send away papers 
showing some evidence that the Fair is to be a great and 
beautiful expression of the best qualities of the city? The 
great dailies of this city that have built up great fortunes 
out of the patronage of this people are not doing their duty 
by their patrons in the matter of advertising the Fair, and 
the World’s Fair projectors are not doing their duty when 
they fail to induce the daily press to indulge in some intel- 
ligent work in advertising the project to the world in such 
a way as to enlist public interest and curiosity. 
Uncle Fuller. 
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A BOOK ON THE RUSSIAN MUSICIAN. 





Tchaikovsky and his music, written by Rosa New- 

march. As no concert programme is complete, 
nowadays, without, at least, one selection from the great 
Russian, and as the Tchaikovsky cult is particularly viru- 
lent in the United States, the volume will be read with in- 
terest and, undoubtedly, subjected to severe criticism. A 
review of the book shows that the writer has made a close 
study of the Russian’s work. Mrs. Newmarch admits that 
while he owed many of the striking qualities of his work 
to ‘‘the imperishable fibre of race,’’ he was not solely and 
supremely a nationalist, for while he was much of a Rus- 
sian he was more almost of a cosmopolitan. 

‘This susceptibility to the antagonistic currents of 
thought and feeling which surroundered him is not alto- 
gether a fault in Tchaikovsky,’’ says Mrs. Newmarch. 
‘On the contrary, it has lent to his music qualities of pli- 
ancy, variety and eclecticism which have proved sources of 
charm and attraction. . . . . Evenif we admit that 
this division of thought and emotion is a source of weak- 
ness in Tchaikovsky, we must also acknowledge that it 
has its element of popularity. Atatime when the entire 
world of Art is divided upon questions of law and liberty, 
this subjective confession of unsettled faith and dual alle- 
giance puts him in closer touch with his own generation, 
though it may weaken his hold upon succeeding ones.’’ 
Tschaikovsky, furthermore, was steeped in _ the 
‘disease of the century,’’ having the ‘‘com- 
mand of every note in the gamut of mel- 
ancholy.’’ To this dictum the music critic of the London 
Spectator takes exception to the extent of moving to amend 
by the addition of the word ‘‘almost,’’ for, as this critic 
goes on to point out, of the serene yet sombre melancholy 
of Turgenieff there is little trace in the music of Tchai- 
kovsky. In him the mutinous quality is seldom absent. 
It is the emotion of a wounded soul that he especially ex- 
cels in translating into sound; the word ‘‘resignation’’ 
finds no counterpart in his music, and he is never so im- 
pressive as when he pours forth the rebellious rhetoric of 
despair. Hence, Mrs. Newmarch does well to point out 
the injustice involved in the view that because Tchaikovsky 
happens to be the most accessible and the best known 
among Russian composers, and at the same time the most 
pessimistic, his music must be typically and representa- 
tively Russian. ‘‘Russian art, as a whole, is far too vig- 
orous and healthy a growth to remain continuously under 
the sway of one emotional influence,’’—that of romantic 
despair. Two further sources of Tchaikovsky’s popularity 
remain to be noted—the extraordinary brilliancy, pictur- 
esqueness and sonority of his orchestration, and the 
quality of his melodic vein. Though he began his musi- 
cal career as an amateur, and was regarded by his early 
teachers as an incorrigible dilettante, he attained in time to 
such a mastery of orchestral resource that one can say of 
him as was once said of Berlioz: ‘‘His instinct for orches- 
tration was so abnormally acute that whatever experiments 
he tried,from the most delicate and slender combinations to 
those of utmost volume,they were sure to sound as he intend- 
ed.’’?’ Anton Rubenstein complains—not altogether with 
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out reason—of modern composers that they always paint 
with all the colors in their palette. Now Tchaikovsky 
very often used this method, but his effects were never 
blurred. When he chose, again, he could produce the 
most delicate, fanciful and original results with limited re- 
sources, as in his famous Casse-noisette suite, notable, apart 
from its welcome gaiety and humor, for its truly wonder- 
ful glimpses of the Orient. The last number in the suite, 
a cleverly orchestrated but rather commonplace—indeed, 
by comparison with most of the preceeding numbers, one 
might call it a vulgar waltz-tune,—serves as a good illus- 
tration of the popularity and weakness of Tchaikovsky as 
a melodist. He had a rich gift of tune-coining, but in the 
realm of tender sentiment, as opposed to the heroic or 
tragic vein, his melodies, though flowing and pleasant, 
were seldom really distinguished,—the charm of the second 
subject in the opening movement of the Symphonie 
Pathétique lies more in its harmonization and varied presen- 
tation than in the theme itself. One of the best pieces of 
criticism in the book is that in which Mrs. Newmarch 
weighs Tchaikovsky’s virtues and defects as a song- 
writer. There is, she says, no denying the extraordinary 
charm, the penetrating sweetness and melancholy, the 
vocal excellence, of many of his songs. But she refuses 
all the same to admit his claim to inclusion in the ranks of 
the great song-writers,—Schubert and Schumann,*Brahms 
and Franz :— 

‘“‘Nearly all his songs would b2 condemned if tried by 
the standard of formal perfection. His greatest weakness 
as a song-writer lies in the fact that he never realized the 
principle that in the ideal song, music and poetry must 
meet uponan equal footing. ‘Ihe union of the two arts,’ 
says Cui, ‘appeared to Tchaikovsky in the light of a 
mésalliance for the one which he represented.’ Starting 
with this idea, that music is the only element of real im- 
portance in song, Tchaikovsky does not hesitate to 
multilate the text of the greatest poets, to interpolate such 
exclamations as ‘Good heavens.’ ‘Alas!’ ‘Woe is me,’ and 
occasionally, by a stroke of his arbitrary pen, to turn fine 
verse into indifferent prose...... A fault which is 
common in Tchaikovsky’s orchestral music is also noticea- 
ble in his songs. Not always very fastidious in his choice of 
musical ideas, he seens to find a difficulty in quitting them. 
He will develop, vary, and repeat an idea with a kind of 
mechanical skillfulness which becomes wearisome.’’ 

Finally, she charges him with a certain amount of 
deliberate and artificial sentimentality, a gratuitous indul- 
gence in the luxury of grief without any adequate motive. 
The passage quoted and the words italicised indicate the 
fact that Mrs. Newmarch approaches her task in anything 
but a spirit of adulation. Though a great, admirer of 
Tchaikovsky, she is by no means blind to his imperfec- 
tions, and refuses to commit herself positively to the 
opinion that he is the greatest of the Russian composers. 

Waile there was a gooi deal that reminds us of Byron 
in Tchaikovsky’s music, the man himself was anything 
but a poseur. H2z shrank from publicity; he was morbidly 
seasitiv:, and so singularly reticent about himself or his 
schemes that to this day a veil of mystery hangs over the 
episode of his ill-starred marriage and his sudden death, 
commodnly attributed tocholera after drinking a glass of 
impure water ina St. Petersburg restaurant. Yet, while 
admitting a general correspondence between the nature o¢ 
the man and ot his music, Mrs. Newmarch does well to 
refrain from the temptation to read autobiographical signi- 
ficance into his principal compositions. How misleading 
such a course may be is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
the brightest and most humorous of his symphonies—the 
Fourth—was written shortly after the great domestic 
tragedy of his life. That his influence on the nerves of 
contemporary audiences has been profound cannot be gain- 
said; it is another matter to credit him with a permanent 
influence on the evolution of music. The stream of his 
inspiration seldom ran clear; it was not given him to attain 
to the ecstasy of Bach, the Olympian heights of Beethoven, 
or the vernal freshness of Mozart. The amari aliquid was 
seldom absent; his distinguishing note was that of poig- 
nancy. Ina collection of parallel lives of musicians he 
might well be bracketed with Berlioz; for both were cos- 
mopolitan in their education and leanings, both were past- 
masters of orchestral resource, both achieved their most 
resounding successes in England, both wrote largely for 
the lyric stage yet won popularity chiefly in compositions 
not destined for the boards, and both, to conclude, were 
sensitive, unhappy, and disappointed men. 
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AGGRESSION ON CHINA. 


HOW CIVILIZATION HAS BROUGHT ON THE WAR. 


rope during the present century shows a series of 

aggressions, provoked generally by the fatuousness, 
pride and ignorance of Chinese officials, and pressed by 
powerful and selfish governments able to dictate their own 
terms. The record begins with the opium war, entered 
into by England in consequence of the efforts on the part 
of China to prevent the sale of the drug to her people. 
This war came to an end with the treaty of Nankin, in 
1842, which ceded Hong Kong to England, opened five 
ports to foreign trade, and promised the payment of a 
money indemnity. In 1857 England again began hostili- 
ties, the immediate cause of the quarrel being the affair 
of a miserable little boat, Chinese-built, Chinese-manned, 
and Chinese-owned, but with a British captain and a pur- 
chased British register that had expired. After a one- 
sidedly destructive war, the treaty of Tientsin was con- 
cluded; China again paid an indemnity, opened fourteen 
additional ports, and surrendered to the British more terri- 
tory at Hong Kong, besides repealing all edicts against 
Christianity. A period of quiet followed, during which 
missions and trade were making their peaceful conquests. 
Peace was broken by the French, who set out in 1882 to 
develop the colonial field offered by Indo-China, and, after 
an obstinate war, established their hold on Tonkin, as well 
as their older claim on Annam. A little later, in 1886, 
England was allowed to extend her authority over Upper 
Burma. 

But in comparison with what has happened since the 
war with Japan,allthat went before was as nothing. Russia 
had already advanced to the Pacific, and had for some 
years been snspected of a willingness to pick up a good 
naval station at the first chance. Japan, by the treaty of 
Shimonoseki, signed in 1895, was to receive the Liao- 
Tung peninsula, with Formosa and the Pescadores, and to 
be left a free hand in Korea, where China renounced all 
claim to suzerainty. But Russia had no desire to see a 
new rival intrenched on the mainland, and, backed by 
France and Germany, commanded the victor to withdraw 
from the peninsula in the interests of peace. China wished, 
if possible, to escape the payment of a heavy money indem 
nity, knowing that a large foreign debt would mean of 
necessity foreign interference in her affairs, and tried to 
offer to Japan as a substitute for Liao-Tung the concession 
of the Pekin-Tientsin Railway. But this suited Russia no 
better than the cession of territory. She insisted on a 
money compensation, and by this expedient drove Japan 
away and picked up the prize of victory. For China was 
now, in spite of herself, forced into Russia’s open arms. 
The guarantee of the latter country enabled her to sell the 
bonds to pay off the war indemnity; and the guid pro quo 
was permission to ran the Trans-Siberian Railroad through 
Mantchuria, and to occupy the province for that purpose. 
This brought Russia to the Great Wall. France rewarded 
herself for her unsolicited services in the affair by a 
“‘rectifization’’ of the frontier line of her colony in the 
South, and by railroad and commercial concessions. As 
for Germany, her bill was presented a little later—with 
interest. 

The French advance stirred up England. 
quence was a new Anglo-Chinese convention, signed early 
in 1897. Another ‘‘rectification’’ took place, this time in 
Burma. But more important was the opening to foreign 
navigation of the Yang-tse-Kiang. This was a very valu- 
able privilege, in view of the populous territory drained by 
this great river. And the advantage thus obtained by 
England was one in which every other nation could partic- 
ipate. Consequently Germany’s action, in November of 
the same year, in seizing the Kiao-Chau peninsula, pre- 
cipitated a storm. The dismemberment of China could 
bring only injury to English interests. Whatever fell to 
foreign Powers would be taken into a protective system, 
and English trade would be shut out. Under these 
circumstances England’s policy quickly defined itself—to 
stand for the integrity of the Chinese empire and the open 
door. But could she carry out this policy? Germany, it 
is true, declared Kiao-Chau a free port, but she lost no 
time in establishing her ‘‘sphere of influence’’ in Shantung, 
one of the most populous provinces of China, within 
which she claimed an exclusive right to build railroads and 
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open mines. And, lastly, Russia proceeded, in March, 
1898, to gather the remainder of her harvest by forcing 
from China the cession of Port Arthur and Talien-Wan, 
with permission to connect them with the so-called East 
Chinese Railway. The Trans-Siberian had found its 
coveted terminal. As a counter-step to this advance of 
Russia, England took Wel-Hai-Wei. 

In this general game of grab, Italy had been left out. 
Last fall she tried to follow the popular example, and to 
make up for her earlier lack of enterprise by demand- 
ing Sanmun Bay, and a sphere of influence in the 
province of Chekiang. But she came too late to the 
feast. The suppssed corpse had begun to stir. The 
September revolution had taken place; the Dowager 
Empress had seized the reins of power. A _ new spirit 
began to manifest itself, and it soon became plain that this 
reactionary party was a party of national defence. The 
Boxer movement grew more serious, and the Consuls began 
to press the Government to restore order. At last, the 
deluge. The strangest thing in the whole affair seems to 
have been the extraordinary inability of the foreign 
Ministers at Pekin to see what was coming. For once, at 
least, Western diplomacy was badly overmatched. 

The Nation. 
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THE TOY COMMANDMENTS. 


Eager to know, yet loth to meet its fate, 
Sick with the penitence that comes too late! 
1 am no coward to be crazed with fear 
Because the death-time of my life is near. 
What if my years are stained with many crimes? 
Death hurts but once, and life a thousand times. 
Yet in the growing frenzy of my pain 
Strange fancies flit across my fevered brain. 
Ever before me, wistful-eyed and wild, 
I see the phantom figure of a child. 


H, the b!ack night, oh, the long, lagging hours, 
() When the soul yearns and tugs and fawns and cowers, 


It is my night, the time of life and day 

When fathers and gods come home along the way 
That eager eyes have watched throughout the day. 
And all good children with their hearts aflame 
Are crooning soft and low their father's name, 

Or running to and fro from place to place, 

To catch the first quick glimpse of his dear face. 
But I am lurking where the shadow’s grace 

Covers the pallor of my wretched face, 

Whistling brave tunes so no good child may guess 
That I am crazed with fear and bitterness. 

But every footstep at the outer door, 

And every sound that creaks along the floor, 

And every gentle whish of wind or rain 

Crashes like nightmare through my tortured brain. 
The night grows darker, shadows crawl and creep, 
The other children have been soothed to sleep, 
But I am left alone to bide my fate,— 

O Father God, what makes you stay’so late? 

They thrust me into life, and left me free, 

Told me to stay until you came for me, 

Gave me for comfort in my hours of need, 

To calm my body and to curb my greed, 

Those toy commandments which your own cool hands 
Fashioned for children of all times and lands. 

O God, I never meant in any way 

To hurt those treasures in my rough child play! 

I put them high up on my treasure-shelf, 

And let no children touch them but myself, 

And climbed up to them when my hands were clean: — 
If you had only come back then and seen! 

But, God, my hands, my eager man-child hands,— 
Mad with unrest no mortal understands, 

Blind with the breathless joy that power brings, 
Crazed for the knowledge of the why cf things, 

I broke at noontime all my blessed toys, 

Then turned and mocked the timid other boys. 

It was a grand play-time, that little hour, 
Vibrant with life and blood and love and power; 
Breathless,—so breathless was its moment’s trend, 
I did not kuow my sin until the end. 

Then, when my soul awoke to know and care, 

All the good children stood around to stare, 
Prodding their white hands deep into my pain, 

To watch me writhe and wince and writhe again. 
God, my own sorrow was enough indeed 

To punish me the full strength that I need, 

But their relentless hands, contemptuous gaze, 
Have left me festering in my length of days. 

I can not stand another touch of scorn. 

I hate the ghastly day that I was born. 

I do not dare to pray, for fear that I 

With lips once loosened will curse God and die. 


Now comes the night, the time of life and day 
When fathers and gods come home along the way 
That eager eyes have watched through all the day. 
I am no coward to be crazed with fear 


Because the death-time of my life is near, 

Yet in the growing frenzy of my pain 

Strange fancies flit across my dying brain. 

Father, I do not need your strength and might, 

I only want a little love to-night. 

If you must come in wrath with threats of Hell, 

Ican go bravely and can call it well. 

But if you should come with a smiling face, 

And take me close and warm in your embrace, 

And kiss away the years of sin and pain, 

I think, I think I could be good again. 
EleanorHallowell Abbott, in August Harper's Magazine. 
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HAMLET UP TO DATE. 


A TRUE TALE OF HORROR. 


| For the Mirror. | 

T is probably unnecessary to state that in telling the 

| true story that is to follow, no real names have been 

used. The family in whose annals it is found, is a 
widespread and prominent one. The first cousin of the 
unfortunate victim was the Mark Hanna of a presidential 
candidate in one of the struggles of the last twenty years. 

Thirteen years ago, in an Ohio town near the Michigan 
border, a certain prominent citizen, named Charles Hare 
bell, died suddenly and under strange and mysterious cir-- 
cumstances. Well and about his business inthe morning, 
at night he was dead, and the physician who always 
attended him, but who was not called in on this occasion 
until all was over, confided to a few friends that there was 
apparently no cause for his demise. His heart was al 
right, his death could not be ascribed to any of the fatal 
strokes that cause sudden death, and what the disease really 
was, he, the physician, would not even undertake to con- 
jecture without a post mortem examination. But such an 
examination was not made, for, on the day after the death, 
occurred the funeral, a private one, late in the afternoon, 
when the early dusk of November was hastened by the first 
snowfall of the season. 

The dead man’s only child, George, a boy of thirteen, 
sorrowed bitterly. But the widow so far and so soon re- 
covered her peace of mind that six months within the time 
which conventionality sets as the limit before which relicts 
shall not assuage grief for the lost love with the delights of 
a new one, she was married to the dead man’s friend and 
business partner, one McDiarmid. 

Then wagged the physician’s head most solemnly, and 
thereat wagged the tongues of allthe gossips in town, 
ceasing not, but wagging the faster as the months sped on, 
until there was a new-whispered sensation to the effect 
that the physician and some others had opened the grave to 
satisfy their suspicions by a post-mortem examination, and 
had found the coffinempty. These tales came to the ears 
of George Harebell, together with some of the deductions 
which popular opinion drew from the series of events. 

It was two years after the burial when the story that the 
doctor had opened the grave reached the boy. He de- 
manded of his mother that they assure themselves whether 
the body was gone“or not, by opening the grave, but his 
mother would not hear to it, and her objections were most 
strongly seconded by the step-father, who exhibited a 
degree of agitation that did not escape the boy’s notice. 
He became convinced that his father had been murdered 
by his mother and step-father and that they, fearing the 
body might be secretly examined and their guilt proved, 
had exhumed it and buried it elsewhere. To open the 
grave, would be to disclose the fact that the body was gone. 
As things were, the lips of the doctor were sealed. Had 
he found the body and proved a murder, the illegality of 
his proceedings would have been overlooked, because they 
led to justice being done. An avowal by the doctor that 
he had opened a grave and found the body gone, would 
have exposed him to conviction for having] opened the 
grave and to accusation of having stolen the body. It was 
clearly to the advantage of the man and woman to leave 
things as they were. Believing, as he did, that his mur- 
dered father had not been allowed to rest by his murderers, 
George spent long days tramping around the country seek- 
ing the new place of burial. Not a mound in the township 
was left unprobed, but the searchings of two years were 
fruitless and, at seventeen, the lad took himself away from 
his unloved home without a farewell! word. 

Six years passed, and the bdy, a boy no longer, secretly 
returned to his native town, and at deadiof night opened the 
grave. The stories were true. The coffin reposing there 
deep beneath the sod, was tenantless. Replacing it, George 
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BARGAINS OF MANY SORTS 


Make the Usually Quiet Selling Season a Mighty Busy One 


-- NOUNS 





| Mosquito Bars. 


You'll need them from now 
on. The pesky, troublesome, 
festive mosquito will get in 
his deadly work if you'll let 
Here are mosquito 





| 
| him. 
preventatives: 


Ready-Made Bars on Umbrella Frame, 
| with cord and pulley complete—the 
| kind that will give good and satisfac- 


tory service. 


"$1.60, $2, $2.25, $2.75 and $3.90 


And Even Cheaper Ones if You 


BATH ACCESSORIES. 


Every article necessary for the bath except the water. 


Just glance down 


this list and see if there is not something here that will help to make the 


summer more comfortable to you. 


everything—JUST TO KEEP BUSY. 


We have made bargain prices on 


First of All, Men’s Bath Robes. 


Splendidly made Robes in new and handsome Oriental desigus—robes that sell G2. 08 
at most stores fur $4.00, $5.00 ani even pi caagtitove y’re made of the new $2 95 
“a ..kraere at 


blanket cloth that wears so well. 


Turkish Wash Rags, with worked edges 
and loop of tape for hanging up after 5c 


Large Heavy Bleached Wash 8! 
NING: delet auanicins AW aneGihdntgnrkt cP Landen dtnena<cieess 3 

Good size Bleached Turkish 10 
Towels........... ceedamheneneicn Cc 


Large size > Meavy. Bleached ‘Turkish 25c 
* Bath Towels, worth 40c each at ....... 
Turkish Bath Mats, worth 50c and e0c 40c 
tien de as Hecausich cat, adn cts <hdecipchnstncastet 
White Cloud shane a special 
I ike rpc dad cays pnsonsvscnnait 5c Cake 
Florida Water of superior 
MEIN wapagh ska bsasdspebbestnicoveas 
Pasta Mack—A delicious perfume for 
the bath in tablet furm—16 tablets, 


‘Bath ‘Spouges—Noae ‘ofy your once- using and 
then fall-to-pieces sort. 
50c size for ................ 206 
| | ene 35c 


Bath Brushes—Best brushes 


in town for the _ ae 50c, 95c 


money .. 
Scslieinees know Vegetable Wash Rags— 


much more useful than 
lots of people know of.. 2c aud 3c Each 
Bay Rum, 
MII ote oe a 25c Bottle 
—_ s Violet 
Water.. i 3ic Bottle 


Sea Salt—Splendid remedy for prickly heat, 
and very cooling—in 8-pound bags, suffi- 


Great Cash-Selling 
RY GOODS HOUSE. 





GREAT SALE OF 


Embroidered Scarfs, 
Shams and 
Squares. 


Travelers’ samples of over 100 differ- 
ent styles; this lot we bought for 
an old song, and we'll give you 
one of the grandest bargains you 
ever had. 


They are worth 50c, 65c, 75c, 85c 
and $1 00 each. 
Take your pick at 35C 


And see if you can pick the 
$1 00 ones. 





| Want Them. 











nd each one good f 
ee Eee Mache | 





This week. 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington 


cient for half dozen baths— 





— 2c Bag 





Avenue and St. Charles Street. 











was refilling the grave, when the lantern-light glinted upon 
something in a shovelful of earth. He picked it up. It 
was a diamond-shaped badge of gold and black enamel. 
Upon it were some Greek letters. It was a college frater- 
nity badge. How had it gotten there, inthe grave? There 
could be no explanation other than that the body had been 
taken, not by the mother and step-father, but by college 
students. He turned the badge over, and there on the 
back was the name, ‘‘Aloysius Mygatt, U. of M., 1882.”’ 

Twelve years before, Aloysius Mygatt had been in the 
class of ’82 at the University of Michigan. The time of 
Charles Harebell’s death, two years later, would find him 
two years along in his medical course. The clew was, to 
George, almost complete proof that the body had been taken 
to the Ann Arbor medical school. But would anyone there 
remember anything about this body stolen ten years before? 
Students, even professors, hadgchanged in that time, and 
the chances that he would learn anything there were very 
smallindeed. But the very first professor to whom he ap- 
plied, remembered the subject very well. 

‘‘T was a student-demonstrator of anatomy at the time, 
and, try as I will, I shall never forget the terrible cir cum- 
stances connected with the robbery of that grave. Your 
father is still alive.’’ 

‘‘Alive!’’ cried George. 

‘‘Alive, and yet dead. The grave was robbed by a party 
of students, of whom I was one. We had heard in some 
way of the strange and unexplained particulars of your 
father’s death, and, without the knowledge of the faculty, 
secured the body and brought it here. It was midnight 
when we first unswathed the body upon the dissecting 
table. The first cut that I made, was a deep one, and, to 
my unutterable horror, up sprang that cold corpse with an 
awful yell of pain, and glared at us with such a terror in its 
eyes as I imagined could not exist this side of Hell. If we 
were affrighted and horrified beyond my powers of descrip- 
tion, how must your father have felt in the brief moment 
before his reason gave way, as, wakened from what had 


been a peaceful sinking to sleep in his own home, he found 
himself stretched out beneath a blaz: of lights with the 
cruel knives of strange, white-robed figures penetrating his 
body. Even adream like that would almost}make a man 
gocrazy. Your father became a raving, furious maniac at 
once,’’ 

In the violent ward of the State insane asylum, George 
found his father. The students had placed him there. To 
tell his family of his whereabouts would have been to get 
themselves into trouble. It were better to let his friends 
think him peacefully at rest in the grave. In the opinion 
of the medical professor, Charles Harebell had been drugged 
and the dose had not been large enough to kill him. The 
sudden death, the scandalous marriage, all this bore out the 
theory. Hatred for his mother and step-father, if step- 
father he could legally be called, had grown in George 
Harebell’s heart all through the long years of suspicion, 
and now that the terrible fate of his poor father became 
known to him, he began to meditate upon plans for revenge, 
until at length he hit upon a punishment that seemed as 
terrible as he could wish. 

He took up his residence in the town where the asylum 
was located, and, after a little, invited his mother and step- 
father to make him a visit. The social ostracism that the 
McDiarmids had suffered from the day of their marriage, 
at the departure of George Harebell from home, had be- 
come so severe that none of the women of the place ever 
spoke tothem. The opportunity of a reconciliation with 
her son was hailed by Mrs. McDiarmid as a chance to vin- 
dicate herself in the public eye and she and her husband 
hastened to avail themselves of the invitation. The sigh's 
of that Michigan town were not many. The asylum was 
practically the only one, and, onthe second afternoon of 
their stay, the McDiarmids were taken to see it. George 
was, apparently, on the best of terms with the asylum 
authorities, for, after a tour of the lower floors, the keys 
were handed over to him and the attendant, who had been 
accompanying them, retired. 


‘‘The quarters of the violent patients are seldom or 
never shown to visitors,’’ said George, ‘‘but we will see 
them to-day. It has taken a bribe to get the keys and the 
attendant thinks he is in less danger of a reprimand if we 
They will think we accidentally got hold of the 
There is one patient here whom Iam 
Wait here and I will 


go alone. 
keys ourselves. 
particularly anxious for you to see. 
bring him out.”’ 

‘‘What is his delusion?’’ 

‘‘The delusion is that his friends think him dead,’’ 
said George, unlocking a door, ‘‘but the dead has come to 
life,’’ and at his words there stepped into the streaming 
sunlight of the wide hall, the living presence of Charles 
Harebell. Immured for years within the four walls of his 
ceil, his pallor was that of the tomb. Graven by a few 
lines of thought, his face had been little changed since last 
they had seenit. In the immobile face, only in the wild, 
wandering eye was there much difference from the dead 
countenance upon which the coffin lid bad shut ten 
years before. In all his gloatings, George Harebell had 
never begun to picture to himself the agonies of tear and 
remorse that now overwhelmed his mother and her para- 
mour. Spasms of terror convulsed the woman und, with 
screams of hellish fear, her life or her reason seemed tak- 
ing flight, and the madman adding his voice to her’s and 
the aroused inmates of the surrounding cells joining in, 
such another fiendish chorus was never heard. 

To satisfy the ends of poetic justice, the woman should 
have been stricken with madness, but it was George Hare- 
bell whose reason was dethroned. Brooding over 
the supposed murder of his father through his boyhood 
years, stirred to the depths of his soul by the final dis- 
covery of the unhappy man, his gripon himself was none 
too strong before this last terrible scene. But, perhaps, 
after all, the punishment of the woman and her husband 
was greater than if with stark madness had come forgetful- 


ness. 
W. A. Curtis. 
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SUMMER MUSIC. 


AT THE CAVE, 

Either the Cave is an excellent training 
school, or the company appearing there; has 
at last found its limitations, and the members 
make only such attempts at acting as their 
histrionic ability permits, and refrain from 
the ludicrous exhibitions that the first part 
of the season produced with every perform- 
ance. Some faint echoes serve as reminders 
of the early work. Some far-away, love- 
lorn looks from the tenor, some exaggerated 
Whitely exercise movements from the prima 
donna, some awkward pseudo-Delsarte from 
the baritone recall the opening weeks. 

If one characteristic could be applied to 
an aggregation, superficial intensity in con- 
tradiction to airy persiflage might describe 
the principals in the comic opera produc- 
tions at this popular warm weather resort. 
It is a mistake to expect a soubrette prima 
donna from one with no spontaneity, or 
graceful badinage from one whose essentially 
Teutonic make-up is so deeply rooted that he 
gives the impression of comedy while acting 
atragedy. But disciplining unruly members 
and placing them correctly, has saved the 
weary heated termers a repetition of the un- 
seemly dissonance of the opening perform- 
ances of last week. The translated ‘‘Faust’’ 
of Sunday night was even a pleasant sur- 
prise. Grace Van Studdiford’s Marguerite, 
from the moment of her inconspicuous en- 
trance, grew rapidly into a full and glorious 
interpretation of a role well suited to her 
talents. In the garden, after discarding her 
unbecoming, top-heavy cap, the prima donna 
sang the Spinning and Jewel songs uncom- 
monly well,and,though she dimmed the lustre 
of this achievement by some off: key singing 
later in the act, she finished with a flourish 
on some ringing top notes, in a fine burst of 
calcium. In the scene with Valentine, 
although her intentions were the best, she 
failed fully to convey her meaning, and 
neither the petrified smile nor the calcium 
light convinced the Sunday night audience 
that the new Marguerite had been suddenly 
stricken with madness, and an audible titter 
accompanied the descent of the curtain on 
the tableau. Her triumph, however, came 
in the last act, when she essayed the trio 
with brilliant results, and here could be 
seen that for once she had completely for- 
gotten herself for her art. She was no 
longer Mrs. Van Studdiford, but Marguerite, 
and if she could oftener so lose her identity 
in her role she would oftener realize 
what a complete mastery over an audience 
means. Hinshaw as Mephistopheles gave 
his really best performance of the season. 
He has been well coached in the business 
of the part by an adept in stage-craft, and 
while the music is low for his voice he 
sings it with a distinction which even the 
inevitable comparison with the only Plancon 
and the magnificent Eduard does not rob 
of its honors. Pache’s Fuust, though it did 
not meet the requirements of the role, came 
within the range of decency and discretion. 
Rohan’s Valentine is well known and needs 
no comment, and Gertrude Lodge was a 
more than usually humorous Martha. The 
Siebel was Emily Gardner, heard here in 
two or three insignificant parts last 
summer. The comely soprano, under 
the tutelage of Mrs. Haines, has im- 
proved wonderfully in voice and method 
since then, and sang the ‘‘Flower Song’’ 
with much spirit and beauty of tone. The 
chorus was acceptable and kept fairly well 
in time and tune, notwithstanding the antics 
of the clever but unmusicianly Spencer, 
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who floundered about helplessly with his 
baton. The syncopated measures swamped 
him completely, but, fortunately, the orches- 
tra is composed of some of the best 
musicians in town, and thorough familiarity 
of the score made them heedless of the rag- 
time beat of the conductor, and disaster was 
avoided by their careful adherence to the 
proper rythm and tempo. Wm. Maddern 
succeeded Spencer in the leader’s chair, 
Tuesday evening. 
ae 
AT THE DELMAR. 


There is certainly much attraction for the 
eye, in the show at the Delmar this week. 
In fact, if ‘‘Excelsior Jr.’’ were to be given 
in pantomime, I think it would greatly en- 
hance the attractiveness of the performance, 
as the bad puns and stale music are only an 
annoying distraction. The stage settings 
are gorgeous and elaborate, the costuming 
rich and varied, and the pulchritude of the 
women on the Delmar stage is equalled 
only by the cleverness of themen. A snow 
ballet, beautiful in design, and reasonably 
good in execution, is the feature of the 
show. The principals all dotheir best to 
please, and succeed as well as the librettist 
and composer permit. Ruth White in various 
costumes, looks handsomer than ever as 
Excelsior Jr., and gives some semblance of 
sanity to her lines, sings ‘‘Ben Bolt’’ ala 
female baritone, and makes love to Miss 
Jackson and Miss Blow. Miss Jackson, 
plays Miss Jackon as sweetly as of yore, and 
makes one like even the shrill, reedy tones 
in which she sometimes pitches her speak- 
ing voice. Miss Jackson also sings songs, 
and a duet with Miss White entitled ‘‘Holy 
Mother guide his footsteps’’—-perhaps you 
have heard of it before. Sloan does a 
Hebrew cake-walk and various other funny 
things, and Clark directs tourists and sings 
songs in his own originai way. There are 
many other people on the stage, so many 
that it causes one to speculate with respect 
on Manager Gumpertz salary list, especially 
as the performers all seem to know their 
business thoroughly, and look as though 
they commanded liberal reward for attend- 
ing to it. 

The Lounger. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


At Uhrig's Cave, commencing Sunday, August 
19th, and continuing for one week including the 
Saturday Matinee, the Spencer Opera Company 
will produce a triple bill the numbers of which 
have been cast with due regard to this versatile 
company's ability in the comic and vocal line. 
First is Offenbach’s one act opera ‘Rose of 
Auvergne’ witii Gertrude Lodge as Fleurette, 
Martin Pache as Alphonse, a:d William Wade 
Hinshaw as Pierre. Next comes Cellier’s 
“Charity begins at Home.’’ Grace Van Studdi- 
ford wiil be Susan; Gertrude Lodge, Mrs. 
Bumpus; William Steiger Joe; Martin Pache, 
Foringel; and William Wade Henshaw will be 
Bumpus. In giving the third act of ‘‘Martha,” 
Manager McNeary has acceded to the demands 
of a public that remembered the excellent work 
of Grace Van Studdiford as Martha; Gertrude 
Lodge, as Nancy; Martin Pache, as Lionel, and 
William Wade Hinshaw, as Plunkett. 

a 

There have been all sorts of fun at the High- 
lands this week with ‘‘Miss Murphy,” the only 
monkey aeronaut in the woild. Miss Murphy 
exhibits in the grounds with a large balloon, a 
fair-sized parachute, and enough monkey prow- 
ess to equip a Filipino soldier. Twice a day 
and sometimes three times, Miss Murphy goes 
up among the clouds and comes down with the 
parachute. The performance is tunny in the 
extreme, and already Col. Hopkins has been 
petitioned to retain her monkeyship another 
week, In the Pavilion another all-feature show 
will be given next week, to take the place of 
the high-priced bill of this. Among those who 
will appear ae the Mouliere Sisters, French 
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athletes, who are known as the only double 
somersaulters in the world. Josephine Gass- 
man with her pickaninnies is always a welcome 
attraction. She is the best ‘‘coon”’ singer in the 
country. The Newsboys’ Quintette has just 
completed two successful seasons with Hyde’s 
show. Howard’s Ponies, the Wrestler and the 
other performers are great favorites with the 
children. Rudolf and Carola are female equili- 
brists who make their first appearance in 
America. Gallando, theclay modeler, will ap- 
pear in an entirely new act, and Frank and 
Lillian Smith, who have just returned from 
abroad, were stars with Barnum and Bailey’s 
circus. Thisisa great summer garden spread. 


a 

Renovated, redecorated and beautified, the 
ever-popular Standard commences the seasou 
of 193-1 on Sunday next, August 19, with 
matinee and evening performances, to be con- 
tinued daily until the first summer of the Twen- 
tieth Century. The management has decided 
that for this season the most attractive vaude- 
ville companies will be played, in other words, 
to give the patrons of ‘the people’s palace of 
amusement” the best of everything in the way 
of mirth, music and minstrelsy. For the com- 
ing week, commencing with Sunday’s perform- 
ances the bill, a fine one, is supplied by the 
“Irwin Bros’ Big Burlesquers’’ which is said to 
be one of the best vaudeville combinations in 
the United States. It includes the Clarions 
renowned as operatic singers; Fitzgibbon 
McCoy and Fitz Gibbon,a trio of comedians who 
are unexcelled in their line; Bernard and Wat- 
son, very clever fun-makers and a number of 
other capital specialists. The usual farce or 
bnrletta that concludes the programme is one 
of the most amusing things of the kind. That 
the opening of the season will witness crowded 
houses is a foregone conclusion. 

& 

The vaudeville show at the Suburban Garden 
will be headed next week by the Nawns—the 
‘‘Funny Nawns” as they are usually known, 
They have a new sketch that has not been seen 
in St. Louis. It is said to be quite as good as 


“One Touch of Nature.” Another good card, 
and one that will prove particularly pleasing to 
the children, is Galetti’s monkey comedians. 
The little simians of the troupe have been 
taught to ride bicycles, box and wrestle, play at 
barberinug each other, etc. Flatt and Suther- 
land doaclever singing and dancing specialty 
and there are half a dozen other good cards for 
the week. 
ae 


Next week’s attraction at Delmar Garden will 
be Henry E. Dixey. Dixey is Dixey. He hasa 
variety of small and pretty talents, and is 
always pleasantly effective upom the stage. 
Surrounded by capable people he never fails to 
put up a good show, reminiscent of the original 
attraction of ‘‘Adonis.”” After ‘‘Adonis’’ will 
come ‘The Lady Slavey.” 

FF 
BALDNESS. 


It has been found in study of three 
hundred cases of loss of hair that baldness 
prevails most with unmarried men—which 
is contrary to the general belief. The wor- 
ries of the bachelor may be fewer, but they 
are more trying to the scalp than are the 
multitudinous cares of the man of family. 
Most bald people are found to lead indoor 
lives, and almost all of them belong to the 
intellectual class. Usually the loss of hair 
begins before the thirtieth year. In woman 
it usually constitutes a general thinning; in 
men it affects the top of the head. Diseases 
that affect the general nutrition of the body 
are likely to thin the hair. Heredity is a 
factor. If one has baldheaded ancestors all 
the drugs of the pharmacopeeia will not 
bring out flowing locks. 

ze et 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. Whitfield Russell is at York Beach. 

Mrs. John C. Jannopdulo has gone to Saratoga 
N.. ¥s 

Mrs. W.H. Johnston, with her two children 
has gone to Oconomowoc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seneca N. Taylor left Saturday, 
night for South Haven, Mich. 

Mrs. S. M. Griffin has gone to the Eastern sea 
side resorts until September 15th. 

Mr.and Mrs. Thomas Dimmock, who have 
been at Atlantic City, have returned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Battle with their family 
have taken a cottage at Asbury Park. 

Mrs. Jack McCormick left a short time ago 
with a party of friends for the Northwest. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Collins, with Miss Lenita Col- 
lins left some time ago for Avon by the Sea. 

Miss Azeline La Fontaine of Kansas City is the 
gnest of Mrs. W. M. Betts of 4361 Cook ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Ater and Miss Viola Robin - 
son have postponed their trip to the Mettawas. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Prather have gone to 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, to remain until fall. 

Mrs. Andrew Warren and Miss Carrie Fay 
Warren are the guests of friends at Detroit, 
Mich. x 

Mrs. John P. Boogher of Pine Street is enter- 
taining her cousin, Miss Nellie Belt, of Dallas, 
Texas. 

Miss Maude Gamble left last week for 
Manitou Springs, Colorado, to join a party of 
friends. 

Mrs. R. P. Tansey and Miss Mollie Tansey 
have returned from an outing at the Eastern 
resorts. 

Mrs. John Young Brown is a guest of her 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Alfred Booth, at the 
Arsenal. 

Mrs, William Hines and Miss Hallie Hines 
are at Asbury Park, N. J., and later will goto 
Newport. 

Mrs. John Dryden and her little son Master 
Taylor Dryden are at the Sea Side Hotel at At- 
lanta City. 

Miss Pattie Crook, of Jackson, Tenn., is the 
guest of Mrs. Silas B. Jones, of Forest Park 
boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Collins are at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin, and will not return until 
September. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duthiel Cabanne, with their 
children, left last week for the West, on a hunt- 
ing and fishing tour. 

Mrs. William Burg and family, accompanied 
by Mrs. Trauernicht and her daughter, have re- 
turned from Charlevoix. 

Mrs. L..M. Pickett after a visit to Atlantic City, 
has gone to Asbury Park whence she will de- 
part shortly for Long Branch. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Townsend and Misses 
Bertha and Amy Townsend left last Friday for 
‘‘Oakland,”’ on the St. Clair river. 

Mrs. Rebecca Sire and her niece, Miss Annie 
Green, have been at Asbury Park, but will 
finish the season at Long Branch. 

Mrs. Edward Farish is passing the summer 
with her daughter, Miss Juliet Farish,in Mrs. 
Bodine’s cottage at Bayoune, N.J. 

Mrs. John Overall with her daughter, Miss 
Florence Overall, left last week for New York 
whence they will sail shortly for Europe. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward Schrantz are receiving 
congratulations on the arrival of a daughter, 
Edna Marie, who was born on August 3rd. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Russell, with their little 
son, John, and their sister, Miss Aline Kennerly 
have taken a cottage at Minnetonka Beach. 

Mrs. Behr of Westminster Place, with her 
daughter, Miss Gladys Behr, and her son, Mr. 
Bernard Behr, have gone to Manitou, Colorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Anderson will shortly 
leave their summer home near Cape Girar- 
deau for a brief stay at Lake Michigan re- 
sorts, 

Mrs. J. M. Franciscus and Miss Kdith Fran- 
ciscus have given up their home on Lafayette 
avenue and are now located at 4449 Laclede 
avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forest Ferguson left last week 
foratour of the fashionable Eastern resorts. 
Mrs. Ferguson has but lately recovered froma 
severe illness. 

Mrs. J. D. Marshall with her two sons, Mas- 
ters Warner and Charles Marshall, have gone 
to Colorado. Mr. Marshall will join them 
later this month. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Brandt are at present 
entertaining their daughter and her husband, 
from Brooklyn, New York, at their cottage at 
Green Lake, Wis. 

Mrs. R. K. Walker, with her little grandson, 





Master Louis Turnbull left on Wednesday 
evening for South Haven, Mich., to be the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser. 

Ex-Gov. and Mrs. Charles P. Johnson will 
leave in a few days for Chicago, where they will 
spend a short time and then go on to Niagara 
Falls and other Eastern points. 

Miss. A. C. Fruchte and party are at present in 
Paris, where they have been much entertained, 
Miss Fruchte having attended a dinner given 
for them by Hon. Chauncey Depew. 

Mrs. I,. O. Kauff.nan, of M bile, Ala , who has 
been visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Mastbrook, has returned home, accompanied 
by her sister, Miss Adele Mastbrook. 

Mrs. Houston T. Force, with her two daugh- 
ters, Misses Anna and Miss Delphine Dalton, 
have left Asbury Park and have gone to the 
Catskill mountains. Mr. Hamlin Force is with 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Boogher, with their family, 
have returned from their European tour. Those 
with them were: Dr. and Mrs. Leland Boogher, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Boogher, Miss Alberta 
Boogher, and Mr. Howard Boogher. 

Mrs. Leon Hull and Mrs. Joseph Franklin, 
Jr., have gone to Green Lake, Wis., where they 
have taken a cottage for the summer witha 
party of fiiends, from Louisville, Ky. Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Wissing, of Forest Park boulevard, 
have joined the party. 

Miss Mary Craft, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis X, Craft of No. 4949 Fountain avenue, 
will be married on September 18, toMr. Firmin 
Fusz, eldest sonof Mr. and Mrs Louis Fusz. 
The ceremony will be performed by the Rev. 
Patrick O’Rourke at Saint Mark’s Church, at 8 
o’clock in the morning, to be followed by a wed- 
ding breakfast at the house of the bride. After 
a reception in the evening the young couple 
will leave for the West and, on their return, will 
make their home with the bride’s parents, 

Miss Hermione Hinton and Mr. Charles W. 
Gowaus were married on Wednesday at noon, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Hinton, of 60'3 Cates avenue. The 
Rev. Dr. O. A. Bartholomew, pastor of the West 
End Christian Church, performed the ceremony, 
in the presence of members of the immediate 
families of the brideand groom. The wedding 
arrangements were very simple, the bride and 
groom being unattended. After a tour of the 
Northern lakes they will reside at 6013 Cates 
avenue. 

An engagement of much interest which has 
just been announced is that of Mrs. Julia Shorb 
Floyd-Jones and Mr. Frank Wright, formerly 
of Boston, Mass. Mrs. Floyd-Jones is a hand- 
some brunette, who has been greatly admired in 
society. Sheis the widow of the late Semple 
Floyd-Jones and as Miss Julia Shorb was a 
great belle in exclusive circles. Mr. Wright 
came here about two years ago from his native 
city, to take the position of Atiditor of the 
American Bell Te‘ephone Co. He isa graduate 
of Harvard and a member of the University 
Club. The date of the wedding has not been 
set, although it is to take place very quietly in 
the month of October. 

The marriage of Miss Phoebe Patterson and 
Mr. Lewis B. Ely took place on Wednesday 
morning at half past ten o'clock, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s grandmother, Mrs. Robert 
Wilson Hunt, on Spring Avenue. The wedding 
was an exceedingly simple, although pretty, 
affair, with only the immediate families as 
guests. Rev. Dr. E. B. [Shaw officiated. The 
bride was gowned in white Paris muslin, made 
with a slightly trailing skirt, trimmed with fine 
old lace. After a bridal breakfast, the young 
couple departed for the East to be gone three 
months. Upon their return they will reside in 
Westminster place, wherea new home is in 
progress of building for them. Among the 
guests from adistance who were present at 
the ceremony were Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Lee 
of Columbus, Miss. Mrs. Lee isa sister of the 
bride. 

The engagement of Mr. Lee Rumsey to Miss 
May Hasbrouck of New York, was announced 
last spring, and the date of the wedding was set 
for the early fall. Mr. Rumsey and Miss Has- 
brouck concluded to hasten the happy day. 
Miss Hasbrouck and her family were summer- 
ing at Alexandria Bay, New York, and Mr. Rum- 
sey, who had been all summer with his parents 
at their cottage at Navtucket Island, visited 
his fiancee, and they were married on the 
fourth of August. After the bridal tour they 
will goon to Nantucket to visit the parents of 
the groom. Mr. Rumsey is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Rumsey of Portland Place. Miss 
Hasbrouck is the daughter of a wealthy New 
York family and a close friend of Misses Elma 
and Queen Rumsey, the groom’s sisters. Upon 
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their return to St. Louis, Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Rumsey will make their home with Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Rumsey. 
ee 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
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THE SHIRT-WAIST MAN. 


Behold me, 

Coatless, and cool; 

I am the shirt-waist man 
And if I don’t 

Take the rag off the bush 
I take the Coat 

Off my back 

And fling it 

In the face of conventionality. 
What dol care 

If Fashion 

Piles the perspiration 

Up knee deep 

On the backs 

Of coated men? 

It doesn’t monkey with me, 
For I yank off my coat 
And Fashion 

Chases itself out of my 
Neighborhood, 

And leaves me 

Cool 

As a cucumber. 

Of course 

My shirt-waist 

Isn’t cut according 

To the pattern 

Of the lady shirt-waist 
And it lacks 

Fluff and puff 

And furbelow 

And hasa 

Superfluity of narrative 
Perhaps, 

But it gets there 

Just the same, 

And I am comfortable 
While those, 

Coated with conventionality, 
Sweat and swear 

And kick holes 

In the Weather Bureau 
And lose their tempers 
In an overflow of tempe-ature. 
The shirt-waist man 
Isn’t a recognized institution 
Just yet, 

But he’s the coming man 
And the hot weather 
Brings him out 

As it does the tassels 

On a field of corn, 

And soon the streets 
Wi!l blossom with him, 





Not altogether 

A thing of beauty, 

But verily a joy 

During the heated term. 

That’s me, 

The shirt-waist man, 

And as long 

As I keep cool 

Conveutionality 

May go to thunder. 
W.J.L ,in-New York Sun. 

ee 
Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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There are hundreds of horses and 
thousands of cattle in the Hawaiian islands 
which never take a drink of water through- 
out the whole course of their lives. On the 
islands the upper altitudes of the mountain 
are given up tocattle ranges. The cattle 
run wild from the time they are born until 
they are sent to the slaughter-house. Except 
possibly two or three months in the rainy 
season there are no streams or pools of 
waterin any part where the cattle range, 
but everywhere there grows a recumbent, 


jointed grass known by the native name of 
maninia. This is both food and drink. 
Horses and cattle grazing on it neither 
require water nor drink it when offered. 
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THE VANITY OF WOMEN. 


‘‘T have been married for nearly twenty 
years, but I have never loved my husband. 
I have been living a lie. I am going to get 
a divorce.”’ 

You must not think that I contemplate 
giving you a Laura Jean Libbey novel. 
Not in this sort o€ weather. No. I am 
quoting from a newspaper interview with an 
actress, a woman of some beauty and some 
ability. The greatest thing about her is her 
vanity. 

We can always excuse vanity in a woman 
when she is pretty and admired, and has an 
adoring husband always at her feet. It 
seems only natural, and all this cultivates 
the weei. While you can see the flowers 
through the weeds it is all right. When the 
weeds top over and the woman’s vanity be- 
comes hysteria, it’s all over with her. She 
is absolutely impossible as friend, sweet- 
heart, wife, mother, sister—any of the roles 
her womanhood fits her for. Let us, then, 
beware of over-vanity, my sisters! 

We women are all vain, of course. We 
wouldn’t be women if we weren’t. Men, 
nor women either, would not amount to 
much without that pinch of conceit that 
Shakespeare says is the salt ot life. When 
we go upon the stage, and hear the applause, 
and get the bouquets, we get so salty that 
we are nearly pickled. 

Lillian Bell, the Chicago girl, once wrote: 

‘‘When a woman begins to receive praise 
for anything in the catalogue, from the 
shape of her shoulder blade to the flakiness 
of her pie crust, she ought to kneel down 
morning and night and pray that it doesn’t 
made her vain.’’ Those aren’t the exact 
words, but it was to that effect. 

Flattery—too much of it—acts on a 
woman’s brain as too many cigarettes do on 
aman’s. It changes her entire perspec- 
tive. 

I know a pretty girl who is the idol of an 
adoring aunt. For years the aunt has been 
giving the girl this sor‘ of thing: 

‘You are a very beautiful girl, and you 
will receive much attention and admiration 
naturally,’’ etc., etc. 

Now this girl has changed from a natural, 
happy, spirited young woman into a wildly- 
conceited young person who, in church, in 
restaurants, hotels or street cars, coastantly 
poses and imagines that people are transfixed 
by her beauty. She’s also on the stage. 

st 

But to return to the lady who is living a 
lie. It is always a delicate matter to mon- 
key with the emotions of other folks ina 
critical way. 

But despite the canker-worm which we 
have all heard eats at the heart of the rose, 
there are certain things we can take for 
granted. Women rarely keep their good 
ooks, and their pounds and their appetites 
and their love for dress if sorrow is gnawing 
at their souls. 

Take a woman who has experienced nearly 
a quarter of acentury of wedded life and 
retained all of these—it is safe to say that 
her suffering has been largely superficial. 

Sorrow leaves pitiful lashes and scars on 
awoman. You can read it in her eyes, her 
manner, her walk, her voice. Men laugh 
off their woes, or cremate them in the fur- 
nace of their passions; but women bend 
under their burden. 





A woman makes a discovery—or, rather, 
makes an announcement—that she does not 
love her husband after twenty years. He is 
good, she says; he is kind, he has provided 
for her and her children and his—but she 
can bear it no longer. She has been living 
a lie! 

st 

The Matinee Girl knows of ‘just three 
women with this story to tell, Each is vain 
to blindness. The men they married were 
good enough to live with for a number of 
years—good enough to buy them pretty 
gowns and jewels, and send them to the sea- 
side and the mountains in summer, to give 
them beautiful homes and servants as their 
means allowed—but suddenly they begin to 
whine: ‘‘Yes, but I don’t love him!’’ 

They are not girls, mind you, but mature 
women. Their attractiveness has been aug- 
mented by the setting that their husbands 
have provided—most frequently it has won 
them the admiration of some silk-socked 
young man who doesn’t make enough money 
in a year to pay for their gloves. But the 
silk-socked young man knows how to say 
pretty things to them and to sympathize 
with them and tell them how they have 
wasted themselves on their husbands. 

One of the womenI speak of was a 
divorcé who married aman younger than 
herself who adored her and who was her 
superior in every way. His health failed 
somewhat—these women have a good deal 
of the vampire in them—and now this 
woman, instead of feeling grateful for the 
love and the joy and the peace of home that 
has come to her after the storm and stress 
of her life, goes about whining, ‘‘My life is 
a perfect sacrifice. We go nowhere!”’ 

ue 

There is none of us who doesn’t want to 
be happy. We feel it is'our right. But 
when our conceit blinds us to the fact that 
we have our part to play in life, that we have 
our modicum of sorrow to take like medicine 
—why, we deserve to rank with the quitters 
in life’s race. 

I think if a woman has lived the lie of 
wifehood and motherhood for nearly twenty 
years, it’s a good idea to go on living it and 
living it cheerfully to the end. 

There are other people in that bargain to 
be considered. We must pay for our mis- 
takes in this world, and there are lies, so 
Beecher said once, like angel’s wings to 
bear us to heaven. 

There is more perfect happiness to be 
had in self-sacrifice than in any other way, 
so that, as a speculation, it’s a good invest- 
ment. If fate comes drumming at our 
doors with an opportunity to ferget our- 
selves, it’s a good thing—take my word for 
it. Bread of this kind cast upon the water 
often comes back sponge-cake. 

How many women suffer all sorts of 
cruelties, indignities, insults for the sake of 
their children—and for the sake of their 
marriage vows—which some people are still 
benighted enough to believe in? 

I don’t mean to say they should do this. 
Women have always suffered too much. 
But this idea of a woman waking, like Rip 
Van Winkle, from a twenty-year nap has a 
bit of bathos about it. It savors of the 
comically operatic. 

If we could only have our egos removed 
as they do the vermiform appendix it would 
be a splendid thing. But conceit is a 
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colossal crust, and if it came off some of us 
wouldn’t amount to much inside. 

And we know this, we vain women worms, 
way down in that eight-day clock we call 
our heart. That’s why we spend our time 
polishing our nails, powdering our noses and 
examining our faces in a handglass for 
blemishes. If we could only get our souls 
massaged now and then and have the cuticle 
of conceit trimmed from around our con- 
sciences! 

ed 

The hysteria of conceit makes some 
women snap like terriers when they are not 
fed with their favorite food-flattery. If 
this does not work they are apt to faint. 

Twice the Matinee Girl has seen this 
happen—once at a card party and once on 
the deck of a yacht. In each case the 
man grew neglectful—or seemed to. The 
woman lost the centre of the stage. 

First she snapped a bit and grew ugly, 
then she limpened up and fainted. Of course, 
it’s a great move—a most effectual one. It 
brings the calcium around quicker than any- 
thing else, and focuses attention on the 
fainting lady. Every one rushes for water, 
smelling salts. Conversation ceases. The 
sun stands still and the fainter, appeas«d, 
looks from under her eyelids, happy at the 
commotion she has caused, and sighs.— The 
Matinee Girl, in Dramatic Mirror. 
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Knicker:—‘‘You say your son is a con- 
tractor. What is his special line?’’ Bock- 
er—‘‘Debts.”’ 





A JAPANESE DANCER. 


With woven paces and waving hands, 
Curtsies low as the dance demands, 
With foreign graces and woven paces, 
Waving sleeves and fluttering fan— 
Mouth like a rose that each wind knows, 
Eyes and brows of curving jet, 

Hair dead-black wherein doth show 
Blossom of wild indigo: 

The dancing-woman of old Japan, 
Moving as light as flowers can— 

The siren out of Eastern lands, 

With woven paces and waving hands. 


She is the fairest and frailest thing 
The Orient can wring 
Out of its ageless youth. 
She is naked Truth, 
She is the Ancient Evil, and she is 
The heart of all antiquest mysteries. 
She passes, like the wind 
O’er water, leaving not a trace behind. 
Her sisters are the cherry-flowers that snow 
Trees in mid-April; silken apple-blow 
Is stable and strong 
Beside her. But she sings an ageless song. 
She, grass that withers, flower that fadeth, 
she 
That cannot keep but can so wisely kiss, 
Her roots are set beside the wisdom-tree. 
Nora Hopper. 
Fe 

Pulley belts and clasps, 200 different 
beautiful designs, silver plated, gray or gold 
finish, 50c to $6, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and Locust. 
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THEY HAVE FOUND IT. 





‘“‘You are late this evening, Colonel,’’ 
said Mrs. Westend, as her lord and master 
ascended the steps of the veranda. ‘‘I have 
put back the dinner twice and I suppose 
cook is boiling,’ 

‘‘Very sorry, my dear, but really couldn't 
help it. I'll tell you all about it at dinner 
time.’’ 

In a few minutes the dinner was served. 
Colonel Westend sipped his soup thought- 
fully and when it was removed remarked: 
‘‘I was preparing to leave for home at 4:30 
when my friend Dunkerly came in and 
asked me where I was going for my summer 
outing and whether my family would go 
with me to one place or——”’ 

‘“‘Why, Papa,’’ interrupted Blanche and 
Ethel una voce, ‘‘what an idea! as if we 
should enjoy an outing without you!’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ replied ‘Papa’ with 
asmile. ‘‘You know the poet says ‘absence 
makes the heart grow fonder,—so if I 
spent acouple of weeks with the Dunker- 
lys on the St. Lawrence, and you three 
went somewhere else, where I could 
join you later, it would make a much more 
varied programm; don’t you think so, my 
dear?”’ 

‘“‘No, decidedly not! Richard Westend,”’ 
replied ‘‘my dear,’’ briskly. ‘‘If you antici- 
pate going with the Dunkerlys for two or 
three weeks we go with you—that is 
settled!’ 

‘‘Well, my dear, don’t excite “ yourself, 
while the weather is so warm. Pass the 
claret, Mary. Take a little fish, girls? What 
have you to propose? The fact is we must 
go away at once, and since you won’t go 
with the Dunkersleys just name the place 
and I will agree because, you know, I am 
one of the most agreeable of men and in 
such weather I always agree with every- 
body.’’ 

‘‘Look here, daddy,’’ asks Ethel, ‘‘what’s 
the matter with Eureka Springs?’’ 

“Ethel, how often have I checked you 
about using slang? ‘What’s the matter’ is 
not good English,’’ says Mrs. W., severely. 

‘‘Well, mamma, it’s pretty good Ameri- 
can,’’ responds Ethel, ‘‘and daddy says we 
are American on both sides of the family 
for more than a century.’’ 

““Yes’’ says Blanche, ‘‘and Jack Fitz 
Smith, Charlie Van Jocelyn, Harry 
Demont and a dozen other nice young men 
are at the Crescent and have been there two 





weeks. Marie Van Joselyn says it is the 
most delightful summer resort she ever 
visited. She claims that it is the coolest 
place in ten States and that there is always 
pure, fresh air on the hottest days.’’ 

‘“‘And O, daddy,’’ broke in Ethel, the 
irrepressible, ‘‘there’s fishing and hunting 
in the Ozarks and places for picnics and 
everything that one requires in an ideal 


summer resort. And O, dad, there are 
donkeys!’’ 
“‘Umph!’’ comments her ‘dad,’ ‘‘I 


needn’t go away from St. Louis to meet 
donkeys! But what do you think of Eureka 
Springs, Mrs. W. ?”’ 

“TI am much impressed with the reports 
made by some friends who spent a few 
weeks there last year. They claimed that 
the climate was the most invigorating and 
the medicinal waters the most beneficial 
of any in the country. Mrs. Westmacott 
told me that her husband got a new lease of 
life by asummer’s sojourn at Eureka 
Springs. But you had betterinquire of your 
friends at the club and convince yourself.’’ 

‘‘No need to do that, my dear,’’ replied 
Colonel Westend, ‘‘I yield to the majority. 
I’ll see my friend, Bryan Snyder, of the 
Frisco Line,to-morrow morning and I’ll give 
you young folks just four hours to pack 
your trunks for Eureka Springs.”’ 

st 

[Two Weeks later. At the Crescent 
Hotel. Note from Colonel Westend to 
Major Dunkerly: ‘‘Dear Jack. If you 
can possibly slip away for a week or two 
come here and you will agree with me that 
this place is as nearly an Earthly Paradise 
as one can find withina thousand miles of 
St. Louis.’’ ] 

et 
A GOOD BOOK. 





‘‘In a Nut-Shell—The Story of a Great 
City—Five -Hundred Facts About St. 
Louis’’—is the promising title of a book 
soon to be given to the reading world by 
Mr. H. B. Wandell. Advance sheets give 
a hint of an interesting publication, and one 
from which much good must come to St. 
Louis. The author has entered the mis- 
sionary field in behalf of the city, and no 
better work could be done towards righting 
the great wrong done by the recent labor 
troubles than to send the truth broadcast. 
A general circulation of this little volume 
will do much in the way of acquainting 
home folks and strangers with the greatness 





and beauty ot the city, and any one in any 
way responsible for the hurts inflicted on 
St. Louis—by act or word-— should see that 
the antidote follows as quickly as possible 
after the bane. Every good citizen has 
now an opportunity to preach the Gospel 
According to St. Louis, with “In a Nut- 
Sheli’’ as his Bible. 


Fe. 
THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 





In the turbulent Land of the Jasamine, 
Of the queue and the almond eye, 
A lady rules (and you bet she rules!) 
And name it is just Tsu Tsi. 
Though she isn’t the hub of a woman’s club, 
New woman and all that game, 
She’s an unadorned Feminine Autocrat, 
And she gets there (you bet!) just the same. 


When she wants a thing done in her happy 
realm, 
Be it murder or war or Joss, 
She never lacks friends to accomplish her ends, 
And it’s easy to see who’s boss; 
Though she’s much like the queen who a thous- 
and years back 
Ruled the roost as imperial dame, 
She can give cards and spades to your up-to- 
date maids, 
And she gets there (you bet!) just the same, 


She isn’t so much on the platform spiel, 
On ballot-box talks and all that, 
Nor does she appear in a masculine gear, 
In trousers and brother’s stiff hat; 
She's too much engrossed with affairs of her 
own, 
(Some neat little tricks I could name), 
To worry or vex with the woes of her sex— 
* But she gets there (you bet!) just the same. 


She isn’t emancipated at all 
Like dames of our civilized climes; 

What she doesn't know about Herr Max Nordau, 
Would fill Nordau’s books many times. 

She’s “downtrodden, shackled, the servant of 

man, 

Oppressed with her heritage, shame’’— 

But in spite of her fate I'm constrained to relate, 
She gets there (ycu bet!) just the same. 


She doesn’t talk much on her natural right, 
But she’ll stand for a row in Pekin, 

And her wink on the quiet is good for a riot 
Among the riff-raff of Tien-Tsin. 

And many a noble who wears the blue plume, 
Turns pale at the sound of her name, 

And sadly reflects that, in spite of her sex, 
She gets there (alas!) just the same. 


For she is a relic of years gone by 
Before women were ever ‘‘new,”’ 

When ladies like Kate in S'avonia sate 
Dictating what Peter should do, 

Or that naughtier Kate of the Medici line 
Brought nations to glory or shame, 

And ruled by the wile of a pout or a smile, 
And got there (you bet!) just the same. 

—W. A. Irwin, in San Franctsco News-Letler. 
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DOCTORS IN RUSSIA. 





The Russian Government has grappled 
with the question of over-production of 
medical practitioners ina drastic manner 
peculiarly its own. Byarecent decree of 
the Minister of Education the admission of 
first-year students by the several medical 
faculties throughout the empire is restricted 
to a fixed number. The University of 
Moscow is limited to 150, Kieff to 200, 
Charkow 175, Dorpat to 150, Warsaw to 
100, Tomsk to 120, and Kassan to 100. The 
total number of first-year medical students 
in the domains of the Czar must, therefore, 
not exceed 1,095. This number does not 
include the students of the St. Petersburg 
Medico-Military Academy, which is allowed 
to admit 250 first-year students. 
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IGNORANCE OF THE BIBLE. 

The prevalent ignorance of the Bible 
among many classes to-day, often commen- 
ted upon of late, has led Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, president of the Western Reserve 
University, to examine college students on 
the subject. The result of his work he has 
given in an article in the Century for May, 
entitled ‘‘Significant Ignorance About the 
Bible.’’ 

Dr. Thwing selected from Tennyson’s 
works a numbcr of passages containing 
Bible allusions, and submitted these in an 
English examination to members of the 
freshman class. Later on he gave the same 
questions to fifty-one young ladies in the 
freshman class at a woman’s college in the 
East. The young men were from central 
New York, northern Ohio, and western 
Pennsylvania, and the young women gener- 
ally from New England. Their fathers 
were lawyers, doctors, preachers, business 
men, farmers, All the students were from 
communities where intelligence prevailed, 
and all without exception had some church 
affiliation. Both the younz men and young 
women were of the average college age of 
twenty. While one young woman answered 
every question correctly, another made one 
mistake, and a third but two mistakes, the 
percentage of correct answers was less than 
forty-three for the men and a little more 
than forty-nine for the women. Dr. Thwing’s 
selections were as follows: 


1. ‘(My sin was a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy brow.’’ 
2. ‘As manna on my wilderness.”’ 


3. ‘“‘That God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence.’’ 

4, ‘‘Like that strange angel which of old, 
Until the breaking of the light, 
Wrestled with wondering Israel.’’ 

5. ‘‘Like Hezekiah’s, backward runs 
The shadow of my days.’’ 

6. ‘‘Joshua’s moon in Ajalon.’’ 

7. ‘‘A heart as rough as Esau’s hand.’’ 

8. ‘‘Gash thyself, priest, and honor thy brute 


Baal.”’ 
9. ‘‘Ruth among the fields of corn.’’ 
10. ‘¢Pharaoh’s darkness.’’ 
a2. ‘‘A Jonah’s gourd 


Up in one night and due to sudden sun.’’ 
12. ‘Stiff as Lot’s wife.’’ 
13. ‘‘Arimathzan Joseph.”’ 
14.a. ‘‘For I have flung thee pearls and find 
thee swine.’’ 
14 b. ‘Not red like Iscariot’s.’’ 
15. ‘‘Perhaps, like him of Canain Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last.’’ 
16. ‘‘And marked me even as Cain.’’ 
17. ‘‘The Church on Peter’s rock.’’ 
18. ‘‘Let her eat it like the serpent, and be 
driven out of her paradise.’’ 
19. ‘‘A whole Peter’s sheet.’’ 
20. ‘‘The godless Jephtha vows his child 
To one cast of the dice.”’ 
21. ‘A Jacob’s ladder falls.’’ 
22. ‘‘Till you find the deathless angel seated 
in the vacant tomb.”’ 

The New York Sun makes the following 
study of the answers: 

“Of the 85 students to whom the 
examination-paper was submitted, a quarter 
knew nothing of the crown of thorns or of 
the manna; about 30—Dr. Thwing gives 
the exact numbers in each case—could not 
explain the striking of the rock, or the angel 
that wrestled with Israel, or Jacob’s ladder; 
about 40 could not recall the story of Esau, 
or that of Ruth, or the mark of Cain, or the 
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about Lot’s wife, and all but ten about the 
serpent, while 22 men out of 34 knew nothing 
of either. Hezekiah’s shadow floored 75 of 
the 85. Jonah’s gourd stumped 66, while 
Joshua’s moon and Peter’s sheet numbered 
60 victims each. 

‘Some amazing examples ‘of wrong 
answers are given: ‘Iscariot means the 
cross on which Christ was crucified;’ 
‘Arimathzin Joseph was Christ’s father,’ 
and several tell of his coat of many colors; 
Ruth was ‘grieving for her children,’ and 
Jonah’s gourd is an ‘allusion to the emesis of 
Jonah by the whale,’ one of many ingenious 
efforts to make the whale story, with which 
all seemed familiar, fit in with the unknown 
gourd. 

‘“‘Dr. Thwing draws the conclusion from 
these results that the Bible is not read or 
taught as it used to be, and casts about for 
causes: He finds one in ‘the fact that the 
world has become a world of books and a 
world of magazines and a world of news- 
papers. The world is no longer Puritan 
England, or Puritan Massachusetts Bay 
Colony—a people of one book.’ He finds 
others in the decline of family life with the 
development of the individuality of its mem- 
bers, in the elimination of the B ible from 
the public schools, and in the decline in 
attendance at church on Sunday. Family 


‘prayers, he asserts, are less common than 


formerly, the Bible is in many homes 
opened only once a week, and the Sabbath- 
school has not taken the place of the family 
in teaching the facts and truths of the 
Bible. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





HOW ABOUT THIS ? 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Perhaps a little article in the MrrROR in refer- 
ence to “Smoking in the Grand Stand at the 
Base-ball Park,’’ would be of some avail. Disre- 
gard to the numerous placards prohibiting 
smoking, every eight meu out of ten puff away 
at cigars and cigarettes from the time they enter 
untilthey leave, without any consideration of 
the ladies sitting near them. The smoke is cer- 
tainly offensive to the ladies, and, as it is against 
the rules, it should be stopped in the Grand 
Stand. The/‘selfish men should consider the 
fact that the ladies pay for their enjoyment as 
well as they do, and they certainly ‘‘do not get 
their money’s worth’ when smoke is puffed in 
their faces from behind, both sides of them, and 
in front of them, besides being constantly spat 
on. 

By inserting said article in your paper, you 
will confera favor on one of the offended sex 
anda subscriber. Respectfully, 

Lady Fan. 
uw . 
POLICE NEGLIGEE, 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

You have madea good fight in favor of the 
shirt waist reform for men, and it appears to 
methatallof us as good citizens should en- 
deavor to ameliorate the condition of a class of 
men whose manner of dress is a continuous 
torture to them in this weather. 

I refer to the policemen who are compelled to 
wear their heavy blue cloth coats buttoned up 
to the chin, and if they are caught with even 
one button open, they are hauled up before the 
Board on a charge of negligence in dress. 
Why could they not be allowed a white vest and 
thin coat asthey are in Cincinnati and other 
cities? Certainly there are some ‘‘bum’’ politi- 
cal barnacles on the police force, but there 
are some other members that are gentlemen 
of high moral character, brave and gentle 
and kind. I kuow many such, and above all 
they are all fellowmen and should be treated as 
such. Discipline is all right and necessary, 
though often carried to extremes, but cannot 
discipline be preseryed as well in comfortable 
clothing asin that whichis uncomfortable? I 
am convinced you desire to foster and promote 





angel seated in the vacant tomb. Curiously 


that which is right and make right that which 
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is wrong, and that should be the aim of every 
good citizen. Yours Truly, 
J. A. Gardner. 
Aug. 14th, 1900. 
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THE CANTEEN ISSUE. 





It would be a cause of great regret it 
President McKinley lost votes in conse- 
quence of the action taken by him in the 
canteen matter, action which constitutes 
one of the most praiseworthy instances of 
good judgment and independence that can 
be credited to him. The canteen system in 
our army permits the regiment or battalion 
which is ata military post to establish a 
place at which supplies are sold, consisting 
of most of those necessary, small wares and 
luxuries which soldiers need, together with 
tobacco and the lighter alcoholic drinks. 
The sale of these latter is permitted under 
close official supervision, making intoxication 
difficult, if not practically impossible. If 
alcohol did not intoxicate, its use by human 
beings could hardly be made a subject of 
moral protest. It might still be physically 
deleterious; but so is the eating of saleratus 
biscuit and pies of heavy pastry an offense 
against health which has not yet been made 
the subject of a great moral crusade. The 
canteen system takes the sting, as it were, 
out of alcohol, although its use is tolerated. 
If the canteen did not exist the soldiers 
would still have their alcohol, but would 
obtain it under conditions that would cer- 
tainly lead to intoxication. The canteen 
system is defended as highly advantageous 
by practically every one who has made a 
disinterested study of it. Its opponents are 
those who have mistaken the shadow for the 
substance, and who are more intent on pre- 
venting the use of alcoholic liquors than on 
lessening the terrible curse of drunkenness, 








The President, in resisting this blind fanati- 
cism, is to be heartily commended.—Boston 
Herald, 
ee Me 
“FORM.” 





A determined lady from the West visited 
Washington, D. C., not long ago, for the 
purpose of interviewing a member of the 
Cabinet on a subject of interest to her. 
She called, as it happened, just at the time 
when the frauds in the Cuban postal de- 
partment were made public, and the majori- 
ty of the President’s advisers, absorbed in 
considering the matter, had given instruc- 
tions that they were not to be disturbed. 

‘So you refuse to take my card to the 
Secretary?”’ asked the determined lady of 
the messenger. 

‘It would be against my orders, and I 
don’t dare to,’’ replied the messenger, po- 
litely. 

The visitor turned away in high dudgeon, 
but a happy thought occurred to her, and 
she retraced her steps. 

‘Here, my man,’’ she said insinuatingly, 
‘there is fifty cents; now will you take my 
card in?”’ 

‘I’m paid a bigger salary than that to 
keep your card out, madam,’’ responded 
the darkey, shaking his head.— Argonaut. 

et St 

Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat gold 
watches, guaranteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

et Ft 

Anticipation.— ‘‘Well, old man, I am 
going down to the seashore to visit my 
fiancée.’’ ‘‘Who is she?’’ ‘‘How do I 
know?’’— Life. 
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BRIDGE WHIST. 





Bridge whist is the game of the hour this 
summer. There is a perfect furore for 
this new adaptation of the sedate old game 
of whist, which is now being played by its 
devotees morning, afternoon and evening 
at the various watering places. It is 
claimed for the newcomer that it is quite 
as scientific as well as far more exciting 
than its progenitor. And while, of course, 
it is impossible to give more than the 
actual rules of playing in a short article, 
good regulation whist players will proba- 
bly find out for themselves the intricate 
laws which govern the science of the 
game. In bridge whist the cards are first 
dealt to the four who are playing partners, 
as in whist. The person who has the deal, 
however, does not turn up the last card as 
the trump, but has the option of making it 
anything he chooses. Of course, in doing 
this the counting must be considered. If 
hearts are chosen every extra trick over the 
book counts eight—diamonds six, clubs 
four, spades two, and the highest count of 
all is made if the dealer wins the tricks 
after having decided to make it ‘‘no 
trumps,’’ that is, each suit winning or los- 
ing on its own merits. This counts twelve. 
The game is won by the first couple scor- 
ing thirty points—and the rubber, as in 
whist, consists of the best two out of three 
games—the winner of the rubber being 
credited with 100 points above his score, 
the counting being according to the score 
at the end, when the ‘‘extras’’ held by each 
player during the game are also counted. 
These consist of ‘‘honors,’’ ‘‘chicane’’ and 
‘grand and little salm.’’ The honors are 
the face cards of trumps and the ten spot, 
and count by the side having the majority 
being credited with twice the value of a 
trick. For instance, if hearts are trumps, 
the credit is sixteen—four honors count 
four times the value ofa trick. ‘‘Chicane’’ 
is where no trumps are held by one of the 
pleyers. This at the final reckoning costs 
the opponent pair the value of half the 
honors held by them for that hand. Grand 
salm is when all tricks are taken by one 
side; this counts forty. And little salm is 
when all tricks are taken except one, twenty 
being the advantage in count. 

If the dealer has not sufficiently good 
cards to make trumps of any suit, he turns 
the privilege over to his partner, it being 
generally unkerstood that if the dealer can- 
not make it red he gives his partner the 
choice, who, unless he has an exceptionally 
good hand of red makes it black, as in that 
case the loss will not be so great if the other 
side wins. It is obligatory for the dealer or 
his partner to declare the trumps. 

After the question of trumps (or no 
trumps) has been decided, the person on 
the left of the dealer has the right of doub- 
ling. This, of course, he will only do if he 
thinks he can score on his adversary. If 
his hand is not sufficiently good to take the 
risk, he says to his partner, ‘‘May I play?’’ 
an expression which gives the latter 
the opportunity of doubling it in case 
his cards warrant it. This point being set- 
tled, the game begins. After the player on 
the left of the dealer has laid down his card, 
the partner of the latter, who is called 
‘‘dummy,’’ places his cards face upward on 
the table and retires from the game until 
the hand is played out, the dealer playing 
his partner’s turn, and having the entire re- 
sponsibility. The game then proceeds as in 
ordinary whist, the counting, however, 
being as has already been stated. This 





making a dummy is a feature of bridge 
whist, and constitutes the radical difference 
between it and regular whist, and it will be 
easily seen by experienced whist players 
that the cards being laid face upward for all 
to see would call for a new adjustment of the 
unwritten laws that govern good whist 


playing. 
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AT ST. CLAIR SPRINGS. 





The beauties and pleasures of the Oak- 
land are being revelled in this season by 
quite a number of St. Louisans. Fine fish- 
ing, splendidly equipped mineral baths, a 
glorious country, and exhilarating atmos- 
phere form a combination not to be care- 
lessly passed by in these days of torrid tem- 
perature and the Oakland offers all this and 
much more besides. Every Saturday even- 
ing there is a hop in the ball-room, splendid 
floor, tuneful music, etc., and the young 
people enjoy it immensely. Daily excur- 
sions on the finest passenger boats on the 
inland waters are indulged in ad libitum and 
every evening there is something to do to 
make life thoroughly enjoyable. The 
Cleveland Grays, the crack military organ- 
ization of Ohio, is in camp on the Oak- 
lane grounds and what with martial music 
by the Canton band and prize drill daily the 
whole place has taken on the atmosphere or 
a military post. Among the St. Louisans 
who were registered this season are Mrs. 
L. Hirschberg, Miss N. Gratiot, Mrs. H. 
H. Green, Mr. M. S. Robison, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. D. Hirschberg, Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Beecher, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Anderson, Miss Ander- 
son, Mrs. R. E. Woodward, Mrs. M. E. 
Carr, Mrs. Thompson, Mr. H. E. Hay- 
ward, Miss A. E. Lane, Miss Glasgow, 
Mrs. A. E. Glasgow, Mr. James E. Dun- 
can, Mr. andMrs. J. D. Kelley, Miss Kelley, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Thal, Mr. andMrs. L. T. Hayward, 
Miss L. Baker, Mr. F. M. Thompson, Mr. 
Robert Crane, Mrs. C. D. Budd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Z. A. Holmes, Miss Holmes, Mr. and 
Mrs. James S. Hendricks, Mrs. C. Vroman, 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Niedringhaus, 
Mr. A. N. Niedringhaus. 
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MR. ALLEN’S ANACHRONISM. 

In reply to a critic who claims that James 
Lane Allen made an anachronism in his 
new novel, ‘‘The Reign of Law,’’ the Mac- 
millan Company have sent out the following 
note: 

‘“‘The eminence of a patient has always 
reflected a temporary notoriety upon his 
physician, and perhaps itis an analogous at- 
traction that causes a certain class of critics 
to lie in wait for what they imagine to be 
slips of the pens for some authors. Some 
few years ago, it will be remembered, a 
well-known literary journal made the dis- 
covery that a character in one of Mr. 
Howells’ novels spoke of ‘‘ Daisy Miller’ at a 
date when it had not been published. The 
laugh, however, proved to be on the re- 
viewer when it was shown that he had read 
the story so carelessly as to overlook Mr. 
Howells’ implication when he quoted Mr. 
Henry James’ famous novel. Like Mr. 
Howells, Mr. James Lane Allen boldly 
stands by what he has written in ‘The 
Reign of Law.’ He weighed the purchase 
of Darwin’s book by the hero of the story, 
and decided that the artistic principle of his 
novel overrode the merely pedantic use of 
the title and date of publication of the 
scientific work.’’ 





“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 





In the wide realm of literature no work of 
fiction ever created a deeper impression on 
the masses than ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ To 
the unsophisticated reader, fond of a story 
of every-day life, in which there should be a 
due admixture of smiles and tears, of joys 
and sorrows, the story of the sable hero, his 
various owners or masters, who befriended 
him, who persecuted him, was one that was 
thoroughly appreciated. Such stories always 
are. The mass of story readers are not 
hypercritical. Given the modicum of senti- 
ment they are easily pleased whether the 
colors are too heavily laid on, or even if the 
motive be more or less disingenwous. And, 
nearly half a century ago, when Mrs. Stowe’s 
book was first published, novels by Ameri- 
can writers were by no means as plentiful as 
they are to-day. 

Whatever one may think of the book, of 
its nearness or distance from facts as they 
were in slavery times, there can scarcely be 
any difference of opinion with regard to the 
influence that ‘‘Uncle Tow’s Cabin’’ ex- 
erted on the majority of its readers. In the 
slave States, of course, the book was strictly 
tabu. It needed no formal edict to hinder 
Southrons from reading what they honestly 
believed was a tissue of malicious falsehoods. 
To this day there are thousands of good 
women, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
whose eyes will flash and whose cheeks will 
redden with indignation should the incautious 
visitor allude to Mrs. Stowe’s description of 
old slavery times. But, making allowances 
for political prejudice, there appears to be, 
even in the South, a greater tolerance for the 
book, and an acquiescence in some of its 
descriptions of character. Down in Louisi- 
ana, for instance, there is a locality which is 
generally believed to be the site of the plan- 
tation of the brutal Legree, whose cruelty to 
Uncle Tom caused the pious old darky’s 
death. It appears that some years before 
Mrs. Stowe wrote her story her brother 
visited the neighborhood in question and 
learned some of the incidents on which the 
latter portion, at least, of the book is founded. 
It is supposed that Mrs. Stowe referred to 
this visit of her brother, when, in the appen- 
dix to one of the editions of the work, she 
says: ‘‘The separate incidents that compose 
the narrative are, to a very great extent, 
authentic, occurring, many of them, under 
her own observation, or that of her personal 
friends.’’ Itis due to Mr. H. Davis, a writer 
in the ‘‘quarterly’’ issued by the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Company, that a very lucid 
article is devoted to a description of the in- 
teresting locality. Chopin, a station on the 
T. & P., is not named in honor of the great 
musician, but of a worthy merchant who re- 
sides in the vicinage, and who is well versed 
in all the ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’”’ lore. Mr. 
Chopin owns the ‘‘Legree’’ plantation, or, to 
speak more correctly, that which formerly 
belonged toa man named Robert McAlpin 
who, it is asserted, was the original of the 
slave-trader, Legree. The Chopins, of 
Louisiana, are now represented most bril- 
liantly in the world by Mrs. Kate Chopin, of 
St. Louis, herself the author of many 
famous Southern stories. It was from this 
place that the ‘‘Cabin’’ exhibited at the 
Chicago World’s Fair was taken and ex- 
hibited as that of the original hero of Mrs. 
Stowe’s famous story. Here, also, are to be 
seen the graves of the brutal slave-trader 
and his victim, and ‘‘the track of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway now passes directly over 
the ground upon which rested the foundation 
of ‘‘Legree’s Mansion.’’ Those readers of 
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THE MIRROR who are interested in the 
subject should, by all means, write Mr. E. 
P. Turner, G. P. A. of the T. & P. Railway, 
Dallas, Texas, for a copy of the quarterly 
published by the road. The article is hand- 
somely illustrated, and the periodical is well 
worthy of perusal. 
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THE SIN-EATER. 





Many customs are still practiced at less 
and less frequent intervals in the remote 
parts of our island of which we bave little _ 
ken, says the London Express. A good ex- 
ample of this is the sin-eater, who plays 
such an important part in the Gaelic funeral 
of the old sort. His task is to consume all 
the sins resting on the soul of the dead, 
thereby enabling the corpse to rest peace- 
fully in its grave. In view of the responsi- 
ble, and not altogether enviable, nature of 
his office it is not surprising that the sin- 
eater is invariably some poor and unfor- 
tunate person, for happier circumstances 
would naturally incline him to avoid such a 
profession, which is taken by himself and 
everybody else with the utmost seriousness. 
Asa symbol of the sins committed during 
the lifetime of the deceased, a loaf of bread 
and a jug of beer are laid upon the corpse. 
The sin-eater is then introduced, and pro- 
ceeds with much ceremony to eat the bread 
and drink the beer. Naturally enough, he 
goes through the ordeal with a certain 
amount of zest, for he is not infrequently 
hungry, though the possessor of a well- 
developed taste for malt liquors. 
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A SKELETON IN EVERY CLOSET. 





This term is supposed to be derived from 
the following story: A soldier once wrote to 
his mother, who complained of her unhappi- 
ness, asking her to get some sewing done 
for him by some one who had no care or 
trouble. In the course of her search for 
such an individual the lady came to one who 
she thought, from all outward appearances, 
must be content and happy. It appeared, 
however, that she was mistaken, for when 
she had told her business, the lady took her 
to a closet containing a human skeleton. 
“Madam,” said she, ‘‘I try to keep my sor- 
rows to myself; but I know that every 
night I am compelled by my husband to kiss 
the skeleton of him who was once his rival. 
Think you, then, I can be happy? 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


The stock market took a brief brace on 
itself Monday. It did not put on any steam 
particularly, but held itself steady. There 
was some buying for investment in Delaware, 
Lackawana and Western, Chicago & North- 
western, and in some of the Grangers, and 
that had, ag it always has,a tonic effect. 
The gamblers can’t get away from Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit. The usual rumors, good, 
bad and indifferent, chased one another 
through the street, and were reflected in the 
quotations. In the so-called lower class 
stocks there was a slight tendency to a 
higher level, but it would be folly to say it 
was more than a tendency. Sugar had the 
wabbles, and had them ~badly, as optimism 
or pessimism characterized the guesses as to 
the forthcoming dividend. The people, 
whose business is to make good news, assert 
that the 6 per cent dividend basis will be main- 
tained, but the sugar barons are not out of 
their competitive troubles as yet, and are not 
likely soon to be. Just now, as during the 
past two months, there is a great deal of 
realizing on every rise, and so much, in fact, 
that each rise is promptly checked. Ameri- 
can Tobacco, National Tube, Tennessee 
Coal and Iron had slight upward movements, 
but very slight, and National Lead got a 
little move on because of rumors that the 
consolidation was gathering in more of its 
competitors. There was no explanation but 
‘‘sympathy”’ for the rise in Anaconda min- 
ing shares. 

‘Fie heavy gold export had been antici- 
pated, the remittances being due to the fact 
that 50 per cent of the total amount of the 
new British Loan had been subscribed on 
“this side of the water. The gold export has 
not yet materially effected the money mar- 
ket or produced a change grateful to Mr. 
Russell Sage, who says money is too cheap. 
There is no doubt, however, that Mr. Sage’s 
vaticinations are apt to be justified in the 
near future. The demand for crop-moving 
money is going to make money scarce and 
this will cause the banks to examine their 
collateral. When they do they will find 
that much of it is not valuable. They will 
call for better security and then there will 
be the usual selling and slump. Europe is 
surely going to need more gold to carry on 
affairs in China and South Africa and this is 
indicative of stringent money rates. It 
cannot be said that the foreign market for 
American securities will be good for some 
time. China and South Africa combine to 
depress European speculators and the ap- 
proaching Presidential election is another 
dampening factor. A careful analysis ot 
the situation does not reveal anything that 
justifies a roseate prospect. The lassitud- 
inous weather is against any decisive spurts. 
Many of the men who might be bulls are 
away on vacation and inclined to let the 
game alone while they cannot ‘‘keep their 
eye on the gun.’’ 

On Tuesday the death of Collis P. Hunt- 
ington in the Adirondacks had a temporarily 
depressing effect upon the market, more 
particularly upon the stocks of the Southern 
Pacific, in which he was the animating spirit. 
There was a slight rise again in Grangers, 
however, and the Pacifics shared init. St. 
Paul and Burlington moved np a little, but 
there was another oozing of faith in Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit and Sugar, and selling in 
those lines put an end to the rise. Tinplate 
went up 3 points without much apparent 
cause, and Steel Hoop and National Steel 
shaded upward slightly, too. Baltimore & 
Ohio fell off a trifle, somewhat of an unex- 
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plained exception to the rule for railroad 
stocks. The death of Mr. Huntington may 
cause some perturbation in the general 
market later. He was regarded so highly 
that his mere identification with things en- 
hanced their value. His elimination cannot 
but have a bad effect. 

The best posted men in the market look 
for nothing sensational in the way of im- 
provement for some time to come. The 
market is now made shaky by those who 
get in and out on small profits. The rumors 
of approaching action by boards of direc- 
tors of various companies are almost all 
bull rumors. It is believed that things 
would go down much faster than they have 
been doing if it were not to the interest of 
certain elements to keep up the tale of good 
conditions, for political effect. Everything 
is being done to prevent a great dump which 
might effect business generally and so 
contribute to swell the discontent upon 
which Mr. Bryan depends for his success. 
Deep down in the heart of everyone, how- 
ever, he may appear outwardly as a bull, 
there is an ill-repressed bear feeling. In 
face of that there is no hope for a strong 
and permanent reaction for some time to 
come. 


ad 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Local securities were dull. Tuesday’s 
sales consisted of 50 shares of United Rail- 
way preferred stock at 663;, 50 shares St. 
Louis & Suburban Railway at 77. The 
close on the United Railways preferred was 
6614 bid, and on the Suburban 77 bid, 78 
asked. 

Granite-Bimetallic Mining stock was firm 
at $215 bid, $2174¢ asked. American- 
Nettie was $1.20 bid, $1 25 asked. 

St. Louis Transit Co. stock was quiet at 
2034 bid, 21 asked, United Railways 43 
were 84!) bid, 85 asked. 

St. Louis & Suburban 5s were 10444 bid. 

Missouri-Edison preferred was 52 bid, 
5314 asked. The common was offered at 1734. 
The 5s were 93 bid, 944 asked. 

St. Louis Trust was 221, and Union 230 
bid. Mercantile Trust was to be had at 
25114, and Mississippi Valley at 294. 

National Bank of Commerce stock was 
240, and Third National 146 bid. Fourth 
National was offered at 211, American 
Exchange at 203 and Merchants’-Laclede 
National at 154. 
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SOME SHORT STORIES. 


In a neat little pocket volume May Isabel 
Fisk has given six of her short stories, two 
or three of which are reprinted from 
Truth and the Clipper. The title 
story, ‘‘The Repentant Magdalen’’ is by 
no means the best of the series. The hero 
is a young New Englander who is an art 
student in the Quartier Latin, Paris, and 
who falls in love and talks of marriage to 
Fleurette, the model for his picture ot the 
Repentant Magdalen. When he makes his 
proposal she refuses: ‘‘Marryme? Why 
eet ees too absurd, No! No,’’—after an in- 
stant of sullen silence. ‘‘I’m—I’m not ze 
kind to marry!’’ which shows that the 
model had more common sense than the 
hero. It is rather inconsistent that Fleurette 
should speak broken English to herself, in 
her soliloquy and much more so that she 
should address a grisette friend in such a 
jargon as ‘‘Oh! Mon Dieu, but j'adore ze gar- 
lic!" The second story narrates the epi- 
sode of a bride ‘‘discovering’’ her husband 
as he is on the point of going to lunch with 
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his pretty typewriter, though there was 
nothing wrong in the incident but the ap- 
pearance. ‘‘Tatters,’’ the third stury, is 
clever and graphic. ‘‘Out from the Past”’ 
tells of the trouble that came to an ultra- 
fashionable woman when her first husband 
turns up. Number five of the series is an 
English love story, very well told, entitled 
“The Heart of a Woman.’’ The last, 
“At Five O’clock,’’ is an_ incident 
in the life of a ‘flirtatious woman, who 
has a good husband, and of an en- 
gaged Englishman. The author has much 
dramatic force as a_ story-teller and 
seems to have the talent of carrying the 
reader’s interest. A tendency to the sala- 
cious may be mereiy a’concession to the 
prevailing tastes of Gotham’s hebdomadal 
journals. The little book has a signed 
photogravure of the author and is neatly 
printed. [Zimmermann, publisher, New 
York, Price 50 cents. ] 
ee 
PASSING OF THE SUNFLOWER. 


Conditions are changing so rapidly that 
Kansas is no longer entitled to the name of 
“the Sunflower State.’’ Those cheerful 
weeds used to make the prairie, road and 
creek sides a mass of yellow, but they have 
scattered and moved on before the army 
of farmers with plow and hoe. They may 
be seen in small groups, as if to gain 
strength by clinging together, but they are 
no longer numerous and defiant. There 
was nothing the matter with the sunflower, 
but ittook up room needed for a less orna- 
mental ca>bage or potato, and had to go.— 


Atchison Globe. 
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The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the on'y positive cure known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Core is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving the patient 
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assisting nature in duing its work. The pro- 
prietors have so much faith in its curative 
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A document of unusual value is the 
‘“‘Round the World’’ folder just 
issued by the New York Central 
Lines, including a map of the United 
States, Alaska and our islands in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central, Station, New York. 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Funding 4..........- F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 

- Rend F. A./Aug. 1. 1903/106 —108 

School _ 5...........| F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908/100 —102 

a 4...........] A O.j/Apri 1, 1914/102 —105 

* 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 

" 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1083 —105 

F 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918|/104 —105 

4 NE M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 

MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 

Due. Price. 

Alton Bridge 5s..............---------- 1913 | 70 — 80 

Carondelet Gas 68.............-------- 1902 |101 —103 

Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 

Century Lge  ' ae 1917 | -- — 60 

Commercial Building 1st......... 1907 1101 —1063 

Consolidated Coal 6s...........--... 1911 | 99 — 95 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg.....| 1923 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s..............-----. 1919 |ic8 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 {11514 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |J1 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s..............- 1921 |115 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..) 1927 | 93 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist Ss..) 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s......} 1914 |100%—100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........| 1910 | 87 — 92 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s......| 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 

Union Dairy Ist 5s..............--.-.- 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....;| 1913 | 98 —101 














Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANE STOCKS. 

Par (Last Dividend 

val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch..|$*50|June, ‘00,8 SA/201 —2C6 
Bontaneate seca 100|June '00 8%SA/186 —190 
Bremen Sav........ 100| July 19006 SA|140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0|June '00, 84SA/170 —172 
Fourth National] 100) Nov 00 5p.c.SA|2:0 —212 
Franklin...... ..... 100\June ‘00. 4 SA/156 --159 


German Savings} 100|July 1900,6 SA/275 —285 
Pee tl 100| July 1900, 20 SA|760 -—800 


International..... 100| July 1900 13% qy|:30 -132 
Jefferson ............ 100| Jan. 1900, 3........ 100 —110 
Lafayette............ 100| July 1900, 5 SA/40) —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100|/Apr. 190’, 2 qy|200 --2C4 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/June 1902,15 qr|150 —154 
Northwestern..... 100| July 1900, 4 SA|i35 —155 





TRUST STOCKS. 
Par { Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. Price. 
Lincoln........ ...... 100)June ’99,S.A 3).45 —147 
Miss. Va........... 100/Apr. ‘00, 24% qr/2S3 —295 
St. Louis........... 10°;/Apr. 00, 1% qr/222 -—230 
Gmlew.,  ........ 11 | Nov., '98,3...... ..}230 —235 
Mercantile.......... pee 250 --252 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS, 
































Coupons, Price. 
ON XE SSS CRP aanere Slee esc 
BO BOB SB... cscs. 1-2. J.&J. |1912/101 —103 
CIS OIS ois. cociienscsee. Oct. '93 4 100 —... .... 
ea p 3 . {1907/16 —111 
Jefferson Ave..........--| Dec, BB | | -carcccccscaneeee 
, , ee M. & N. 2/1905} 05 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s............ F.& A. {1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s| J.&J. /|1913/116 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& J 1913)115 —117 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. & N. |1896|105 —106 
lg, Se) Sh a re 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s... J. & D. {1912} °8 —100 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. {1 98 —100 
St. L. & E. St. L. Monthly2p 100 — 
rj)” eee J. &J. 1925}103 —107 
St. Louis......... .--|Apro0OlLYySA 130 —150 
do Ist 5s 5-20s. ..... M. & N. /1910}100 —101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s..| J.&J. |1913/100 —102 
4 2 TS aieReee 77 — 
PS ee F.& A. /|1921/104% —105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. |1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /|19160/116. —117 
GO TRCONSS SE.....-...1 . cccocccaceosece 1914; 91 — 92 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. |1904/106 —109 
3 [ ee Rees 1909/1L9_ —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@& A. /|1916|/107 —1(8 
do 1st 10-20s 6s..... jJ.&D. (|1910}100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s...........| J.&D. |1918/i —125 
Mound City 10-20s 6s -&J. |1910)103 —104 
United Ry’s Pfd....... July ’00 1Y| .... | 66% — 67 
* * é4p.c. Ss J&J | .....| 84% - 85 
Ee”, a aie 203% - 21 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price 








American Cent..| 25/Jan.1900 4 SA| 43 -— 44 





MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 














Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
Am.Lin Oil Com.} 100} .....-.. eam eee lL — 12 
ne Pfd...| 100] June 1900 13% qr| 55 — 56 


Am.Car-Fdry Go| 100] July 1900 %....... 16 — 17 
“"~«  « “ pd! 100| July 1900,13{ qr.| 63 — 64 


Bell Telephone...| 100) July 1900 2 qr... a 


Bonne Terre F. C} 100) May '96, 2......... — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100|Mar. 1900, MO..../125  —13S 
Consol. Coal....... 100) July, '97,1..... ..1, 9 —l1 
Doe Run Min. Co} 10)Mar. 1900,% MO)'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) ............-.......... 215 220 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100 July 1900, Iqy...| 85 -- 96 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100} Feb.,’89. 1... | 45 — 55 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. 1900 A. 10... 193 —i07 
Kennard Pfd...... 100/Feb. 1900 SA334./:00 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100)Mar,,’00.2SA. | 74 -- 75 
Laclede Gas, a 100|\June '99 SA....| 97 — 99 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100) ............-....-.----- 52 — 83 


Mo. Edison com..| 100 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100|July '00 1% q 
Schultz Belting..| 100|/July 00. qy 1%..|180 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo} 100/Feb 8A}! 

Simmons do pf...| 100|Feb. 19C0, 33¢5A/139 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100) ....... ..-..02..+ -- 132 —:41 


St. Joseph L. Co.| 10/June "99 14 qy| !3 -- 14 
St i Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,4 p.c |47 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan.,’99 3p.c.|43 —£&4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 34 
St. L. Exposit’n.} 100|Dec., ‘95, 2. ..... 2— 3 
St.L. Transfer Co} 100) July1900, 1 qr...| 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100|Feb., 00. 144SA/110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|/July ’00. qr....../220 —230 











Nat. Bank Com..| 100| July 1900, 24 qy|240 —-246 
South Side......... 100|May 1900, 8SA..|i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Apr. 1900, 8 SA|!s+ —136 
Southern com..... 100| Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National...| 100)/June 1900134 qr/l64 —166 
Third National...| 100! June 1900, 13¢ qy|146 —-147 


*Quoted 100 for par. 











West’haus Brake| 50| J uiy1900, 7%....|179 --180 


WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





CHAS. M. HARVEY ON MISSOURI. 





The Atlantic Monthly for July—the best 
magezine published in America, by the 
way—has an important and suggestive 
article by Charles M. Harvey upon Missouri. 
Mr. Harvey is one of the editors of the 
Globe-Democrat and to his clear, forceful 
and well-timed writing, much of the 
strength of that newspaper is due. 

Mr. Harvey points out that no State of 
the forty-five presents so many striking 
antitheses as Missouri. The States on the 
same parallel and presumably affected by 
the same influences are Repubiican while 
Missouri isD emocratic. While the State is 
reliably Democratic its principal city, St. 
Louis, is more uniformly Republican than 
any other large town in the United States, 
except Philadelphia. Oa an east and west 
line, Mr. Harvey points out, Missouri is 
situated near the middle of the country and 
belongs socially and industrially to the same 
group as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kansas, 
yet it is generally called a Southern State. In 
the popular conception Missouri figures as an 
agricultural communitv, yet it has a greater 
variety of mineral products than any other 
State. No State has larger coal fields and 
its outp1t of zinc is larger than all the other 
state combined. Moreover it is the seventh 
manufacturing State and only four cities 
surpass St. Louis in manufacturing. In 
all that speaks for education, the number of 
pupils in its public schools, the per capita 
amount of money expended for these 
schools, and the ratio which its church 
attendance bears to its inhabitants, it stands 
not far from the head of the forty-five 
States. 

Missouri bas changed its flag four times. 
Unlike much other territory it was never 
under the rule of Great Britain. It was 
first Spanish, then French, then Spanish 
again and finaily,in 1803, thanks to the fore- 
sight of Thomas Jefferson, came under O.d 
Giory. Coronado, coming from the Pacifi: 
and the Southwest ani De Soto, from the 
Atlantic and the Southeast, found their 
paths cross in a locality which was destined 
to witness a greater mingling of the races 
than any other part of the New World. 
Two hundred and fi ty years before the 


American Constitution was framed the 
Spanish De S-to brought slaves into 
Missouri. 


Missouri’s population grew rapidly. It 
was in 1810 the twenty-third among the 
States and Territories. It is now the fifth. 
The negro population increased at fi st 
more rapidly than the whites. Since 1830, 


however, it has gradually declined and is 
now only one to seventeen. 

The political conditions in Missouri have 
resulted from many conflicting causes. 
Slavery was for a time the controlling one. 
Internal improvements, the tariff, the 
iniquities of the Drake Constitution, with its 
test oath, were others. Yet politics is not 
so one-sided even in Missouri. In 1898 the 
Democrats only cast 51 per cent of the total 
vote and in 1896 only 53 per cent. 

Mr. Harvey’s discussion of Missouri, at 
which we have merely hinted here, is a 
valuable contribution to the Atlantic. It 
can not fail to open many eyes as to the 
State. Even here in Missouri it may be read 
for information by Missourians who are not 
so familjar with the State as they should be. 
—Columbia, ( Mo.) Herald. 

ze et 
THE PERENNIAL PROBLEM. 





The problem as to whether husbands 
really love their wives is again uppermost 
in society, and Battle, Murder and Sudden 
Death, Politics, Trusts, Floods, Earth- 
quakes, Heat, Hades and Hurry have been 
relegated to their proper places. 

Husbands may be roughly divided into 
two great classes—those who are managed 
by their wives, and those who think they 
are not. The rest are so far in the minority 
that they are not worth considering. 

But the fact that a husband is duly con- 
trolled by his wife is no evidence either 
that he loves her or that he does not. The 
average husband is a meek, burden- 
bearing animal, with domestic traits, his 
mind intent on one or two things, and it is a 
comparatively casy thing to shift him about. 
A light breeze may blow him in almost any 
direction, provided he is let alone on the 
one Subject he is interested in, and if a 
light breeze does not suffice, the average wife 
is almost equal to the emergency, and can 
induce a more powerful lian current at a 
moment’s notice. 

But do husbands love their wives? They 
do, they do! And the proof lies in the 
subject which the average man is _inter- 
ested in, to the exclusion of everything 
else, even to the excitement of making love 
to his wife. And this subject is the Al- 
mighty Dollar. He hasn’t time for any- 
thing else, and he chases it mostly for love 
of his partner. 

It may not be amiss to say that our mam- 
moth dry goods establishments are pulsating 
monuments to the love that the average 
husband bears to the average wife—God 





bless her.— WV. Y. Life. 








Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 
Moses Rumsey, 


Sam. M. 





Wm. F. Nolker, 
Wm. D. Orthwein, 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 


Thomas O'Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 


Kennard, 
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THE MILLIONAIRE’S MATCHBOX. 





He had pressed upon me one of his own 
high-priced cigars. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ I said. ‘‘Match?’’ 

‘‘Haven’t you got one of your own?’’ 

“No. Comeon. Hurry.’’ 

My friend, the millionaire, looked per- 
turbed fora moment. Then his countenance 
cleared. ‘‘We shall be at Waterloo in twenty 
minutes,’’ he said, ‘‘and then we can get a 
light at the refreshment room. They never 
mind your taking a match ortwo.’’ 

‘“‘No good,’’ I said. ‘‘I want to smoke 
now. Hand over your box.’’ 

With great reluctance, he handed me his 
gold matchbox, with his monogram on it in 
emeralds—a pretty, ostentatious, little toy. 
He shut both the carriage windows, so that 
no draught should necessitate the use of 
more than one match. 

I opened the box and examined the con- 
tents with care. He did not like the ex- 
amination. He winced underit. He grew 
nervous 

‘Come, come,’’ he said, 
give me the box back.’’ 

‘‘Has this been going on long?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘What do you mean?”’ 

‘*You know perfectly well what I mean. 
There are several different kinds of wax 
matches in this box.’’ 


“light up, and 


‘‘Well, there’s nothing in that. Some- 
times I buy one kind, and sometimes 
another.”’ 


‘‘But you don’t buy six different kinds at 
once, and then put some of eachin your 
box. I am sorry to say that you are a thief, 
a match-thief. You probably are a liar also, 
for I doubt if you have ever bought matches 
—at any rate, in recent years. I repeat my 
question—has this been going on long?’’ 

“‘They don’t mind your taking one or 
two,’’ he said feebly. 

‘‘But how about five or six? There are 
five matches here of special quality, long in 
the shank, thicker than usual, made of good 
white wax. There will be only four directly, 
because I am going to light my cigar with 
one of them. Where did you get them?’’ 

‘Practically, I did buy them. I pay my 
club subscription every year, and surely I 
have a right—’’ 

‘“‘You have no more right to take away 
the club matches than you have to pocket 
the club spoons, and you know it. What 
about this match? It has been carried loose 
in a pocket and is dirty. It hasa pink head. 
It is evidently of a very cheap kind. I 
should say it saved the smoker thirty-three 
percent. Where did you get it?’ 

‘‘Look here,’’ he said irritably. ‘‘I won’t 
submit to these questions. Give me my box 
back at once.’’ He made a grab at it, but 
I eluded him. 

‘‘You will have to submit to these ques- 
tions and to answer them truly, unless you 
want tobe shown up. Ever heard of the 
Public Prosecutor? Theft is theft, and it’s 
serious. Once more, where did you get 
this wretched little match? It looks like 
some poor man’s ewe-lamb.”’ 

“If you want to know, I got it from a 
railway porter,’’ he said, sulkily. 

‘‘He gave it to you on the understanding 
that you wished to use it at once. You 
deceived him and sneaked it—a poor man’s 
solitary match. My word, but you’ve fallen 
low, very low.”’ 

‘You don’t know that it was his only 
match.’’ 

‘It’s probable, and you don’t know that 
it wasn’t. What about this one—the very 
short one with the mud onit?” 





‘‘I came by it perfectly fairly. A small 
boy in the street dropped it. He looked for 
it for some time, but he couldn’t see where 
it had gone. I saw it. I waited about, 
pretending to look in a shop-window until 
the boy had gone, and then I picked it up. 
These small boys ought not to smoke cigar- 
ettes. It’s perfectly scandalous. ‘It—’’ 

“So you cheat children as well, do you? 
Do you know what the law is with regard to 
property found in the street? Have you 
no relics of a moral sense?” 

In my enthusiasm I had allowed my cigar 
to goout. Ire-lit it witb the railway porter’s 
match, without paying the least attention to 
the millionaire’s protests. 

‘And now,’’ I said, ‘‘what of these three 
blue-headed matches?’’ 

‘‘They’reallright. They’re refreshment- 
room matches. They don’t mind your 
taking one or—’’ 

‘‘How do you know they don’t mind? Do 
you ask them? Or do you sneak behind 
the bun-stand and steal them when you 
think nobody is looking? And these two 
with the dark-brown heads?’’ 

‘‘T had to see my solicitors about an in- 
vestment of mine. I was shown into the 
senior partner’s room. The business was 
a mere bagatelle—a matter of £25,000. 
But you know how particular solicitors are. 
He got up to refer to some wretched book, 
and in so doing turned his backon me. The 
matches were on his table in a ribbed-glass 
thing. Well, that was my chance. Any 
other man would have done the same.”’ 

‘Any other demoralized blackguard might 
have done so,”’ 

‘I’m not going to sit here and listen to 
this abuse. What business have you got 
with my private affairs? What does it mat- 
ter to you howI get my ‘matches? I gave 
you a cigar.’’ 

“‘T am not ungrateful, and for that reason 
I have decided not to give your name and 
address when I show you up. But none 
the less I am a believer in truth and honesty, 
even in small matters, and—’’ 

‘Onever mind that. Give me back my 
match-box.”’ 

‘““Wait. WhenlI see crime I have got to 
punish it. Iam sparing you public disgrace, 
and perhaps a prolonged sojourn in a felon’s 
cell, and that is sufficient reward for a cigar, 
which is certainly too good to be allowed 
constantly to go out like this.” 

I re-lit it with the match that the little 
boy had dropped. The millionaire nearly 
screamed with anguish, for it was the third 
match thatI hadtaken. He said that if I 
behaved in other matters as I did with re- 
gard to matches, I should soon be a ruined 
man. I continued: 

‘‘But thoughI spare you public disgrace, 
the punishment must be severe. My own 
conscience would never be easy if I did not 
do my duty—if I did not give you a lesson 
which you would not be likely to forget. I 
am sorry for you, but it cannot be helped.’’ 

I let the window down with a bang, 
emptied the remaining matches out on to 
the line, shut the box, and returned it to 
him with many thanks. 

He said that I was mad, and made a dash 
for the alarm in order to stopthetrain. As 
I held him, I pointed out that his view as 
to matches was not the general view, and if 
he stopped a train to recover the few which 
I had thrown out of the window, he would 
get himself into trouble. 

He sank back on the cushions—-silent, 
sulky, and defeated. After a while he said 


that he was sorry he had ever given me the 
cigar. I explained that I, on the contrary, 
was glad. 





When we got out at Waterloo, I led him 
to the automatic machine, gave him a penny, 
and told him to make up his mind to buy 
matches for himself. With a look of 
diabolical cunning he slipped the penny into 
his pocket, and dashed off tothe refresh- 
ment-room. When I last saw him, he had 
entrenched himself behind the hot-water 
apparatus, and was waiting with sparkling 
eyes for his chance to steal a few more 
matches. 

Once a match-thief, always a match-thief, 
and when a match-thief is also a millionaire, 
his case is peculiarly hopeless.—Black and 


White. 
ee ed 


“TOES IN.” 





A Chicago man claims to have discovered 
that at least 20 per cent of the women of 
his city ‘‘toe in.’’ From observations made 
in houses, railway cars and on the street he 
finds that the habit of about one-fifth of the 
women is to turn their toes in. Sometimes 
it is both feet and sometimes but one foot. 
He does not pretend to account for this 
ungraceful habit, but it presumably arises 
from improper or a total lack of physical 


Highlands 


FOREST 
PARK 
Hopkins’ Pavilion. 
PAPINTA, 
ALL-STAR COMPANY. 
MISS MURPHY 


Daily Balloon Ascensions at 2 and 8 o'clock. 











NEXT WEEK, 


JOSEPHINE GASSMAN, 


THE NEWSBOY’S QUINTEITE, 
and others. 


Admission to Theater lOc. 
Reserved seats 25c. 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


Spencer Opera Co., 


GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD, Prima Donna. 
This Week. Saturday Matinee. 


FAUST. 


NEXT WEEK--TRIPLE BILL, 
“Rose of Auvergne,” 
“Charity Begins At Home,” 
and the Third Act of “Martha.” 


Seats on sale at A. A. Aal’s, 515 Locust, and 
Ostertag Bros., 2326 Washington avenue. 


DELMAR wx '%<_ 


THIS WEEK, 


E. E. Rice’s “EXCELSIOR, JR.” 
NEXT WEEK, 
HENRY E, DIXEY 


inn ADONIS. 


SEE THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE 
AND STEEPLECHASE. 


Reserved seats at Bollman Bros., 1100 Olive st. 














BREAT 


**E have been using CASCARETS and as 
a mild and effective laxative they are simply won- 
derful. My daughter and I were bothered with 
sick stomach and our breath was very bad. After 
taking a few doses of Cascarets we Lave improved 
wonderfully They are a great help in the family.” 

WILHELMINA NAGEL, 
1137 Rittenhouse St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, Soe, pig 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 315 
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THE STANDARD 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 


Night at 8. Matinee Every Day at 2. 


——————— 


Commencing Sunday Matinee, 
August 19, 


Irwin's 
Big Show. 


Commencing Sunday Matinee, 
August 26, 


Majestic 
Burlesquers. 
» SUBURBAN « 


Two Shows Daily— Rain or Shine. 


High-Class Vaudeville 


COMING NEXT WERK, 


The Funny Nawns. 


Galetti’s Monkey Comedians, 
Flatt and Sutherland 
and Other Big Acts. 


Reserved Seats, 10c and 25c 


Cherokee Garden 


CHEROKEE STREET, 


From Iowa to California avenues. 











Admission, Free. 





A Cool and Refreshing Resort, 


Universally famous for its 
SCHMIERKASE. 


Convenient to all Street Cars running through 
South St. Louis. 





RACES - Fair Grounds To-Day 


6 HIGH-CLASS RACES. 


Racing begins 2:30 sharp, rain or shine. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $7.00. 


CONCERT BY BAFUNNO’S BAND. 
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‘ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,”’ 





RAWEFORD’S, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREE 
WILL OUTDO EVEN ITSELF IN THE WAY IT WILL SACRIFICE SUMMER GOODS THIS WEEK. 





Ladies’ Suits, 


Waists, Skirts, and Children’s Dresses at 
Reduced Prices. 


75 dozen Ladies’ Fine Wash Waists, trimmed 
with insertion, French back, dress sleeve; 
these waists come in very pretty stripes and 
figures; colors, pinks, blues, lavenders and 
red; were $1.50 to $250; will be offered 
this WII Ni ssa caccachc Ss sSectussanscdececk echinsepans etches 69c 


150 Wash Dress Skirts, linen, duck, denim wot 
French pique; colors, blue, white, brown, 
tan and gray; plain or trimmed; were $2 50 





to $3 75; they will be on sale + PRA ene 75c 
Ladies’ Plaid-Back Rainy-Day Suits; were 

$16 50 to $25.00; now..................c00: cecsssonee $10 50 
Ladies’ Fall Weight Lined Tan Covert Cloth 

Jackets; were $4 75 now..................- $2 59 





Special bargain in Ladies’ Taffeta Silk Waists, 
black and fancy shades, handsomely tucked 
and corded, dress sleeve, French back; 
were $6.50 to $8.75; take your choice now 
TR se teaitarcaata spec eeeie enaseeeeesesdeeerovereeds Kenoeacs $2.98 
Children’s fine Zephyr Gingham Dresses, light 
and dark shades of checks and plaids, 
trimmed with lace and white cord; ages 4 to 
14 years, were $2 00 each; now.................... $1.25 


Wash Goods. 


200 pieces Indigo-Blue Prints, in all the best 
styles; 6!4c quality, Cane Sale Price; 
"ee 


125 pieces full standard black and white and 
silver gray prints, any pattern you. would 
like; 6!4c quality, but will close out the lot 
Se EL eS pe nee 4c 


150 pieces of Bookfold Surrey Cloth, in blue, 
red and black grounds, in all the new de- 
signs for dresses and wrappers. Clearing 
Sale Price, per yard...... 64c 


100 different patterns in 32-inch wide India 
Silk; this is a very fine quality of cloth and 
has been selling all season at 20c; all the 
colors are perfectly fast, and to close them 
out we offer them at, per yard.................0000. Tec 

















25 pieces light ground Sateen, suitable for 
house dresses or draperies; a quality worth 
20c, at. reins pete anes caccamtadiesa cnseess ec 


175 pieces of extra good quality 3l-inch Book- 
fold Percale, in all the best patterns and 
colorings of the season; we place the lot on 
RN I NN la beccctbstcekcees 13 xacnrncesennsiassevnteie 8l4c 





All of our remaining stock of dark and light 
ground l5c Dimities will be closed out at, 
NURS EINE ca cesaclatiey gecapichaus ehamageeress ‘ansveasavotranestie ste trees 10c 


Black Goods. 


Great reductions in Lawns, Dimities and silk 
Mulls to make room for our fall importations. 








Black Lace Stripe Lawns, fast colors; regular 


We quality; to close At... .........-.......--a-c-neee -enenee 7iec 
All of our Black Lawns and Dimities, best 

Qualities, were 15c, MOW............--c-ccsssseeesseeeees 7iéc 
All of our Black Silk Stripe Mousseline de 

Soie, were 59c and 75c; sale price......... ....-... 35¢ 





Mail your Letters and pay your Gas, Electric 
Bill and Water License here at your convenience 
while shopping. 





Domestics. 


500 dozen Ready-Made Bleached Sheets, size 


81x90; our regular 69c quality, at, each.......... 50c 
300 dozen Ready-Made Bleached Sheets, size 
81x90; our regular 75c quality at, each............ 59c 


500 dozen Ready-Made Bleached Sheets, size 

90x90; our regular 75c quality, will be sold 

BE CMOM G25 nth st ide ccven 59c 
400 dozen Ready-Made Bleached Sheets, size 

90x90; our regular 85c quality, will be sold 

By CaO sac: 65c 
50 dozen Ready Made Bleached Sheets, Union 

linen, size 90x90; regular price $4 25 per 

fg, Seen PRCT $3 25 
500 Ready Made Bleached Pillow Cases, size 

45x36, made of good heavy muslin; a regu- 

WaP LIFGC GUOIEE, GU CRGH....... 5.200. occsccincoccsncesene- 814c 
300 dozen Ready-Made Bleached Pillow Cases, 

size 54x36, made of extra heavy muslin at, 

oo) ERIS SS BLE pts oP A a a en RO 10c 
500 dozen Ready-Made Bleached Pillow Cases, 

size 42x36 and 45x36; our regular 1l5c 

IURNN UG Wig UT sa co os aes os sacecbsiencanasezcnicdenpres 12%c 
400 dozen Ready-made Unbleached Sheets, 

extra heavy, size incite our mayen 59c 

quality at, each... Bd ss ca dfuntissasnsszescranntgaesie RO 














Linens. 


38 pieces Cream Table Damask, dice patterns, 
good heavy quality; just the linen for hotel 
and restaurant use; were 45c; now................- 33c 


200 dozen Napkins to match, regular dinner 
size; were $1 15 2 doz. ; NOW... ........00: --ossessoes 89c 
20 pieces 72 inches wide Cream Table Damask, 
a good selection of floral designs, heavy 
quality, were 59c a yard; MOW.........20...:0s000. 45c 
25 pieces 72 inches wide All-Linen Half- 
Bleached Table Damask, good heavy quality; 
soft finish; were 75ca yard; oS Rae epee), 50c 
50 doz. All-Linen Cream Colored Napkins, 
dinner size, were $1.00 a doz. now.................. 69c 
18 pieces 72 inches wide Full Bleached Table 
Damask; were 65ca yard; now............----.+.. 49c 
15 pieces 66 inches wide All-Linen Full 


Bleached Table Damask, heavy quality; 
were 75c a yard; now.. 9c 


18 pieces 72 inches wide All-Linen Full 
Bleached Table Damask, extra heavy 
quality; good selection of patterns; actual 





value $1.15 a yard; sale price...................-20+-. 85c 
100 doz. Napkins, full bleached, 58 size; 

were $1.25 8 dozen; NOW........ ..-cececcses sesosseseees $1.00 
150 doz. Napkins, full bleached, 34 size; were 

ODS AGGRN 6 OWN isccecccine eoncsscnnss tinircoesooeness $1.50 
100 doz. Napkins, full bleached, 34 size, were 

Oe Be 5 I aetn tamesctens scree $1.75 








Dress Goods. 


Remnants of all our best Lawns and Dimities; 
were 15c; we will offer them at...........0.......:0002- 5c 


58-inch All-Wool Golf Suiting, double-faced, 
in gray and Oxford mixture; were $2 25; 





All of our 36-inch Corded Madras, which soid 
all season at 25c per yard, this week................ 10 


Silk Mousseline de Soie, in plain colors; was 
ONS SRS IRIE EERE Saree ee Oe 25¢ 








Lace Dep't. 


45 pieces narrow Valenciennes Lace and 
Insertion, both white and butter color, also 
2-in. fine ‘white Lace Footing, regular prices 
246c, 5c and 7c a yard; choice of lot............ lc 


10 pieces white Lace Stripe All-Over, 18 in. 
wide, regular value 60c a yard; now.............. 35¢ 


10 pieces black Lace All-Over, 18 in. wide, 
were 65c and 75c a yard; now........ 45c and 50c 


Only a few left—25c and 35c large size 
Folding Fans, parchment paper, lace stick 
URE RS NIN o asco Sacaca icon eapscitilas sas sacorseck ice pancnoss 5c 


10 pieces fancy Ribbon and Lace All-Overs, 
all © reduced from $2.75 and $3.50 a 
I POO kn. Sarat cinerea esnikicowsennien $1 00 











Hosiery. 


_Special Sale of Ladies’ and Children’s. Note 
prices, as they can not be matched outside of 
Crawford’s. 


Ladies’ Imported French Lisle Hose, plain 
and Richelieu rib, black and fancy colors, 
high-spliced heels and toes, were 50c; now....35c 


Ladies’ fine gauge drop-stitch Cotton Hose, 
fancy polka dots, full seamless, were 25c; 
now 7 pairs for $100, or, per pair................ 15¢. 


Children’s French Lisle Thread Hose, 1xl 
ribbed, fast black, regular made, sizes 6, 
644, 7 and 714, were 25c, now 3 prs. for 
a nik isainconcsinnediionein nnbate 17 ec 


Ladies’ Imported Fast Black Fine Gange 
Cotton Hose, French feet, bigh-spliced 
heels and toes, Richelieu ribbed, worth 35c 
SI IIs tan saicctinnced Sbnician Lolibasieuibigsenilinnsiseigaities 19c 


Children’s Imported Lace Lisle Thread Hose, 
high-spliced heels and toes, French féet, 
fast black, Hermsdorf dye, a large assort- 
ment of patterns, were 65c; nOW.........-.-..-----+ 48c 





Underwear. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Summer Knit Under- 
wear. Prices cut in two to reduce stock to make 
room for fall deliveries. 


Ladies’ fine French Lisle Thread Vests, low 
neck, no sleeves, silk ribbon in neck and 
arms and silk trimmed, were 35c; now..... .25c 


Ladies’ Jersey-Ribbed Vests, low neck, no 
sleeves, seconds, seal neck and arms, 
worth up to 15c3; MOW...........00-ecee0 oon LOC 


Boys’ Gauze and Balbriggan Shirts, pees and 
short sleeves, high neck, pearl buttons; 
Drawers to match, well trimmed; according 
to size,.. ........«.....20¢, 2246c 25c, 2746c and 30c 


Infants’ Jersey-Ribbed Shirts, high neck, long 
sleeves, light weight, were 19c; now.............. 10c 


Special Ladies’ extra large size Swiss-Ribbed 
Vests, low neck, no sleeves and wing 
sleeves, silk ribbon in neck and arms, just 
the thing for stout ladies, were 35c; now... .... 25c 


New Millinery. 


Full line of all the latest Felt Hats, new fall 
shades—draped in soft silk; all prices, 
beginning at $3.98 and ranging down to........ 75c 
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THE FIGHT OF THE ARMSTRONG 





(Reprinted by Request.) 
Tell the story to your sons 
Of the gallant days of yore, 
When the brig of seven guns 
Fought the fleet of seven score, 


From the set of sun till morn, through the 


long September night— 


Ninety men against two thousand, and the 


ninety won the fight, 
In the harbor of Fayal the Azore. 


Three lofty British ships came a-sailing to 


Fayal: 


One was a line-of-battle ship, and two were 


frigates tall; 
Nelson’s valiant men of 
Britons ever are, 


war, 


Manned the guns they seryed so well at 


Aboukir and Trafalgar. 


Lord Dundonald and his fleet at Jamaica 


far away 


Waited eager for their coming, fretted sore 


at their delay. 


There was loot for British valor on the 


Mississippi coast 


In the beauty and the booty that the Creole 


cities boast; 
There were rebel knaves to swing, 
were prisoners to bring 


Home in fetters to old England for the 


glory of the King. 


At the setting of the sun and the ebbing of 
the tide 

Came the great ships one by one, with their 
portals opened wide, 

And their cannon frowning down on the 
castle and the town 

And the privateer that lay close inside; 

Came the eighteen gun Carnation, and the 
Rota, forty-four, 

And the triple-decked /Plantaganet an ad- 
miral’s pennon bore; 

And the privateer grew smaller as their 
topmasts towered taller, 

And she bent her springs and anchored by 
the castle in the shore. 


Spake the noble Portuguese to the stranger: 
‘Have no fear; 

They are neutral waters these, and your ship 
is sacred here 

As if fifty stout armadas stood to shelter you 
from harm, 

For the honor of the Briton will defend you 
from his arm.”’ 

But the privateersman said, ‘‘Well we know 
the Englishmen, 

And their faith is written red in the Dart- 
moor slaughter-pen. 

Come what fortune God may send, we will 
fight them to the end, 

And the mercy of the sharks may spare us 
then.’’ 


‘‘Seize the pirate where she lies,’’ cried the 
English admiral: 

“If the Portuguese protect her, all the 
worse for Portugal,”’’ 

And four launches at his bidding leaped 
im patient for the fray, 

Speeding shoreward where the Armstrong, 
grim and dark and ready, lay. 

Twice she hailed and gave them warning; 
but the feeble menace scorning, 

On they came in splendid silence, tilla 
cable’s length away— 

Then the Yankee pivot spoke; Pico’s thous- 
and echoes woke; 

And four baffled, beaten launches drifted 
helpless on the bay. 


Then the wrath of Lloyd arose till the lion 


brave as 


there 


And he called out all his launches and he 
called five hundred men; 

And he gave the word ‘‘No quarter,’’ and 
he sent them forth to smite. 

Heaven help the foe before him when the 
Briton comes in might. 

Heaven helped the little irate J 
hour of bitter need; 

God Almighty nerved the heart and guided 
well the arm of Reid. 


in her 


Launches to port and starboard, launches 
forward and aft, 
Fourteen launches together striking the 
little craft. 
They hacked at the boarding-nettings, they 
swarmed above the rail; 
But the Long Tom roared from his pivot 
and the grape-shot fell like hail; 
Pike and pistol and cutlass, and hearts that 
knew not fear, 
Bulwarks of brawn and mettle, guarded the 
privateer. 
And ever where fight was fiercest, the form 
of Reid was seen; 
Ever where foes drew nearest, 
sword fell between. 
Once in the deadly strife 
The boarders’ leaders pressed 
Forward of all the rest 
Challenging life for life; 
But ere their blades had crossed, 
A dying sailor tossed 
His pistol to Reid, and cried, 
‘‘Now riddle the lubber’s hide,’’ 
But the privateersman laughed, and flung 
the weapon aside, 
And he drove his blade to the hilt, end the 
foeman gasped and died. 
Then the boarders took their launches laden 
with hurt and dead, 
But little with glory burdened, 
the battle fled. 


his quick 


and out of 


Now the tide was at flood again, and the 
night was almost done, 

When the sloop-of-war came up with her 
odds of two to one, 

And she opened fire; but the 
answered her, gun to gun, 
And the gay Carnation wilted in. half an 


hour of sun. 


Armstrong 


Then the Armstrong, looking seaward, saw 
the mighty seventy-four, 

With her triple tier of cannon, drawing 
slowly to the shore. 

And the dauntless captain said: 
our wounded and our dead, 
Bear them tenderly to land, for the Arm- 
strong’s days are o’er; 

But no foe shall tread her deck, and no flag 
above it wave— 

To the ship that saved our honor we will 
give a shipman’s grave.”’ 

So they did as he commanded, and they bore 
their mates to land, 

With the figurehead of Arsmtrong and the 
good sword in his hand. 

Then they turned the Long Tom downward, 
and they pierced her oaken side, 
And they cheered her, and they blessed her, 
and they sunk her in the tide. 


‘Take 


Tell the story to your sons, 

When the haughty stranger boasts 
Of his mighty ships and guns, 
And the muster of his hosts, 
How the word of God was witnessed in the 
gallant days of yore 
When the twenty fled from one ere the 

rising of the sun, 

In the harbor of Fayal the Azore. 
—From Ballads of Blue Water, by James 
Jeffrey Roche, Houghton Mifflin & Co, Pub- 





roared again, 
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GREAT 
TRAINS 


No Al. “Burlington-Northern Pacific Express” 
” to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 


“Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night 2 05 P M 
to Denver, for Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. x 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific 








9.00 A. M. 


DAILY. 


DAILY. 


8.45 P. M. 


DAILY. 





CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 





HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 





J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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IRONY OF FATE. 
Henry D. Lloyd, author of ‘‘Wealth vs. 
Commonwealth’’ and ‘‘A Country Without 
Strikes,’’ believes he knows what it is to 
taste the irony of fate. Before his son had 
finished his college course Mr. Lloyd had 
achieved an international reputation as 
one of the most intelligent and convincing 
writers against trusts and corporate combi- 
nations in America. Although a man of 
wealth and highest social standing, he had 
applied his prononnced ideas of social 
democracy in his own home, even to the 
extent of having the household servants sit 
at the family table. His faith in the power 
of a consistent example to shape the bent 
of his son’s mind was unfaltering, and he 
felt that the soundness of the young man’s 
views would be the natural and inevitable 
result of his home influences. 
When the son was approaching the termi- 
nation of his college course the father 
wrote him inquiring if he had determined 
what career he would pursue after his 
graduation. The young man’s reply was 
brief, but it could not have moved Mr. 
Lloyd more profoundly had it been pages 
long. The whole matter was disposed of 
in the simple statement: ‘‘I’d like to be- 
come the attorney for a big corporation.’’ 
This is unquestionably the hardest hit that 
Mr. Lloyd ever received. Mrs. Lloyd is 
the daughter of the late Governor Bross, 
from whom she inherited a comfortable for- 
tune. The home of Mr. Lloyd and his 
family is at Winnetka, one of the beautiful 
suburbs north of Chicago on the shores of 
Lake Michigan.— Saturday Evening Post. 
et 


Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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ou whether you continue the 
bacco habit, NO-TO-BA' 
removes the desire for tobacco, w: with. 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, 

stores lost manhood 


NOT?- 
your n drugg gist, who 
will vouch f for’ us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, x $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, 





lishers. 








$2.60, 
to cure, or we refund mone: 
, Chicago, Montreal, New Terk. 


For a Summer Outing 


The Rocky Mountain regions, reached 
via the UNION PACIFIC, provide lavishly 
for the health of the invalid, and the 
pleasure of the tourist. Amid these rugged 
steeps, are to be found some of the most 
charming and restful spots on earth. 
Fairy lakes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and 
climate that cheers and exhilarates. The 


SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


put in effect by the UNION PACIFIC 
enable you to reach these favored localities 
without unnecessary expenditure of time or 
money. In effect August 2lst, September 
4th and 18th. One fare, plus $2.00, for the 
round trip from Missouri River to Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Ogden and Salt 
Lake City. Return limit October 31st, 
1900. 


For Time Tables and full information call 
on your nearest agent or address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha. 
or 
J. PF. AGLAR, General Agent, 


St.. Louis. 
903 Olive Street. 
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ere IT IS ALWAYS COOL AT 


“? “BIG FOUR ROUTE.” 
row’ : eRureka Springse« 


i) Lands you in... 
Why & NEW YORK CITY 
Without Ferry Transfer. ALTI TUDE, 2,000 FEET. 


3S ELEGANT TRAINS, 
ST. LOUIS TO NEW YORK. 
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PURE SPARKLING WATER. 























No. 16 No. 18 No. 36 
STATIONS. Daity. Daicy. Daicy. i 
Bas Gets MDNR iii ncase cesta cin kekaniaces 8:00 am 12:00 noon 8:06 pm 
Ar. Terre eee eee 12:36 pm 4:27 pm 1:50 44 + OUTDOOR SPORTS OF ALL SORTS. 
A MND on 5 case choca .cndes caer ove 2:25 pm 6:10 pm 4:05 am + 
* pp sae Rasiibossaiehyainavcks cwedions oo pm 4a 4 pm Hg am + 
bi Ras oon biln sha scans acs aces cata 9:55 pm :50 am :0VU pm Fs _—S= 
“ Buffalo... Dindusie sedans ssanctecas 2:55 am 6:18 am 7:30 pm + ai 
Ar. Niagara "pale RT cate 7:00 am 8:45 am 8:15 pm 
. 2 . SSR eee 2:55 pm 6:00 pm 8:00 am 
a APNE ge naabt intekadiaaes Soe dcbenns. 4:50 pm 9:05 pm 10:34 am i R HO 
EQUIPMENT. 
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No. 16. THROUGH SLEEPERS St. Louis to New York. 


St. Louis to Boston. 
and DINING CARS, St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


PARLOR CARS, St. Louis to YS ea a Is Open All the Year. 
% » d St. Louis to New York. ; 
we Perper: PUREE ERS St. Louis to Cincinnati. 
and DINING CARS, St. Louis to Washington, D.C. 
LIBRARY CARS, St. Louis to New York. 
CAFE CARS, St. Louis to New York. 


St. Louis to New York. 
No. SG. THROUGH SLEEPERS, St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Ticket Office—Broadway and Chestnut Street. 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, Assistant General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS. 
$+oo+ ++ +++ + + + + 4 


Cheap Round-Trip 


eee 


Tickets via the... 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS t T 

MILFORD S, WO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., AND TWO HUNDRED 
cet hen ane ngs cep RN AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.» 


ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 








CHICAGO @ 


CHICAGO " 4 | 


AND 


ALTON (/ 75: >> FINEST < 


scams" lf! PASSENGER SERVICE 


Assistant General Pass. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





 _———a <<== === === == ======5 a, 





ST. LOUIS to KANSAS CITY 
~EWEST 
Colorado Short Line 


BY WAY OF PUEBLO 10 THe 


_ Resorts of the Rockies, 
Utah and Pacific Coast Points 





BEAVER LINE. i ill 






ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 
$122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 
return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, 


we Missour 
H. F. BERKLEY, P. & T. Agent, St. Louis. | 110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 
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1;}0LD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 


| TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H.C. TOWNSEND 








“No trouble to answer questions.” 


Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 











LADIES ‘seneoy 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1 = . % a Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, 


ine PINE ST. 
L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, 


| Vice-President and General Passenger 


General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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